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THE EMPEROR FREDERICK'S MESSAGES. 


Yd discussing here the consequences of the change of 
sovereigns in Germany, it was remarked that, though no 
direct danger could be inferred from the weak state of 
health of the present Emperor, an indirect danger might 
arise from presumption on that weak state of health in 
other quarters. The anticipation has already been to some 
extent fulfilled. The tone of the Russian newspapers is less 
indicative of the policy of the Russian Government than is 
the case in any other country of Europe ; but there are the 
beginnings of a Russian public opinion, and Russian news- 
papers no doubt in some degree express it. They appear to 
take for granted that the policy of the new Emperor will 
and must be a policy of peace, almost at any price; and that 
Russia is even freer than she was some weeks ago to trample 
upon international law in Bulgaria without fear of inter- 
ference from Germany, even if her proceedings brought her 
into collision with Germany’s most intimate allies. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that no more certain cause of the 
disturbance of peace could be found than the sharing of this 
opinion by those who are really competent to determine 
the action of Russia. The “stronghold of peace” of which 
the new German Emperor spoke in his first official utter- 
ance exists as such a stronghold only on the terms of 
making itself respected and feared. Whenever brigands and 
highwaymen, provided that they do not attack it directly, 
are allowed to pursue their calling tranquilly within sight 
of its walls, it is not a stronghold of peace—it ceases to be a 
stronghold altogether. Fortunately, there is nothing of this 
fainéant tone in the three documents which the Emprror 
has addressed to the Prussian Chambers, to Germany at 
large, and to the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine respectively. 
The omission of Russia from the list of countries to which 
Prince Bismarck paid special thanks in his remarks on the 
second of these documents has been commented on, but with 
& curious forgetfulness of the reason of the omission, which 
extends to England. The Prince was speaking of Parlia- 
mentary condolences which it was desirable for the Reichstag 
as a Parliament to acknowledge. There is no Parliament 
in Russia, and it is not the custom of the English Parliament 
to occupy itself with matters of this kind, so that the 
Prince could not have mentioned either country if he had 
felt disposed to do so. 

The address to the Prussian Diet, as well as that to the 
Reichstag, consists in part of an apology for not taking the 
constitutional oath on account of ill health, and a solemn 
declaration in lieu thereof. The Reichsland possessing no 
Coustitution, properly speaking, naturally did not receive any 
such explanation. ‘This last document is, and could not but 
be, the weakest of the three, and it would perhaps have been 
better if it could have been omitted. To proclaim the 
determination to “ preserve the rights of the Empire over 
“these German territories reunited with the Fatherland 
“after a long interval” has about it a little too much of 
the threat and a little too much of the argument. ‘“ Con- 
“sciousness of the duty to cultivate in these territories 
“ German ideas and customs” seems to argue a second and 
very awkward consciousness that German ideas and customs 
do not exist in these territories at present, which in its 
turn strikes at the legs of the former argument that they 
we “German.” And it is, perhaps, rash to prophesy that 
“the lapse of years cannot annul” this very recent union. 
But the situation is no doubt difficult, and it may very well 
have seemed to the new Emrgror and his advisers im- 
portant at any rate to discourage the notion, set afloat 
by some silly or sanguine critics on his earlier utterances, 
that the firm and disciplinary character of the Emperor 
Wituiam’s régime was to be exchanged for a régime of 
Compliance and concession. The intention was, no doubt, 


in this case wise, though the expression may not be on the 
whole happy. It is certain that the German Empire will 
never willingly let Alsace-Lorraine go. Prince Bismarck, 
if he chose, might point to the language of this document 
as evidence of the wisdom of his own views as to these 
annexations ; but he is not likely to do so. 

Less interest attaches to the purely Prussian Message. 
The people of Prussia are quite satisfied with their sovereigns, 
and they would be an exceedingly foolish people if they 
were not. The time may come when Prussians shall be as 
wise as those Englishmen who execrate their fathers for 
having presented them with an Empire; but that time is 
not yet. They have another reason for satisfaction which, 
as being less obvious, is perhaps less generally felt, but 
which patriotism ought to relish. Prussia has now long 
given the lie, and may, if she chooses, continue to do so, to 
the wiseacres and doctrinaires who have for ever so many 
years declared that a real constitution and a real king 
are (as a great student of German would have said) “ in- 
“ compossible.” To that favourite doctrine of modern 
Liberalism Prussia has replied by producing the pair in 
actual work ; and she is alone among nations in the act. 
It is impossible for anything to be more strictly consti- 
tutional than the Prussian Constitution, and not very easy 
for anything to be less democratic. Now that even Eng- 
land has to a great extent given in to the foolish fallacy 
that constitutional and democratic are convertible and co- 
extensive terms, Prussia may be said to be alone in 
demonstrating—and, on the whole, very successfully de- 
monstrating—the con . The ideal, no doubt, is the 
same as the original ideal of English constitutionalists ; 
but for many years England has been more and more 
guilty of backslidings from it, so that ignorant persons 
are found who describe, not merely the exercise of the 
most strictly constitutional acts of the Crown, but the 
exercise of the most strictly constitutional rights of the 
House of Lords, as “ unconstitutional.” Germans are su 
posed not to dislike giving lessons to the rest of the world ; 
and this is one which they may continue to give with great 
credit to themselves and great profit to others. 

Europe, however, naturally looks with most—at least 
with most selfish—interest to the address to the Reichstag. 
Much of that address is, of course, “ common form”; but it 
is significant enough that the paragraph which is not 
common form, the paragraph which gives individuality to 
the Message, and distinguishes it from any Message which 
might have been delivered in any year and almost on any 
occasion, is devoted to the recent Army Bill. It is quite 
true, no doubt, that the hand of fate prevented the late 
Emperor from conveying his Imperial thanks for that Bill 
to the Reichstag; but, without some special object, the 
passage repairing this necessary omission would hardly have 
occupied such an important and such an isolated place in 
the Imperial Message. The fact of this prominence is an 
unmistakable answer to those who, either from mere foolish 
optimism or from more interested motives, endeavoured to 
read into former utterances of the Emperor’s an intention of 
abandoning that nemo me impune lacessit attitude which the 
new German Empire has kept up from the very hour of its birth 
amid fire, and sword, and conquest. It gives also, though 
not an equally direct, an equally forcible answer to those 
who think that the German policy is to be less friendly to 
Austria than of old. If with the entire southern frontier 
of Germany safe from invasion, and, what is more, guaranteed 
bya fast ally, the Empire feels it necessary to make these great 
sacrifices in men and money, it may be calculated without 
much difficulty what sacrifices would have to be made with 
Austria estranged. Political arithmetic is not one of the 
exact sciences, but it will give a satisfactory answer to the 
question, If so much and so many be absolutely needed to 
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defend the Baltic, and the Vistula, and the Rhine, will 
this be sufficient to defend in addition the mountains and 
the plains frem the Lake of Constance to the Silesian- 
Polish frontier? They are but idle words which argue that 
anything but a temporary aberration of personal judgment 
could lead Germany to estrange a faithful and valuable 
friend in order to conciliate a certain enemy. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


R. RITCHIE’S lucid and comprehensive speech 
justified both the selection by which he was placed 
in charge of the Local Government Bill and his admission 
to the Cabinet. It may be assumed that he has had a 
principal share in the construction of the scheme with 
which in all its details he is so thoroughly familiar. As 
such a measure was to be introduced, Mr. Ritcuie’s Bill 
deserves the approval of the House of Commons and of the 
country. The Government would have courted defeat if it 
had trified with the question of local government. There 
may still be different opinions on the necessity of a muni- 
cipal revolution ; but from the time when the general in- 
tentions of the Government were announced the question of 
opportuneness ceased to be material. Mr. Rircniz acknow- 
ledged with judicious candour the absence or insignificance 
of any popular demand for legislation, and his statement 
that there was a general desire for decentralization required 
further exposition. He probably spoke of the supposed 
expediency of giving new powers to local authorities, and 
the practical or political impossibility of enlarging the 
administrative functions of the justices in Quarter Session. 
No additional control over taxation would in the present 
day be granted except to elected bodies, nor, indeed, have 
the justices any especial competence to deal with many of 
the duties which will be assigned to County and District 
Councils. The judicial powers of Quarter Sessions are for 
the present reserved, to be probably hereafter transferred to 
professional tribunals. The grant or refusal of licences in 
cases of complaint against the actual holders will also fall 
within the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions. The District 
Councils will have an absolute discretion to grant, to con- 
firm, or to refuse licences in all other cases. Where no 
complaint is made and sustained the withdrawal of a 
licence will confer a right to compensation at the ex- 
pense of the county or the district. The advocates of 
compulsory abstinence oppose, as might be expected, 
the claim to compeasation; but there is no doubt that 
the House of Commons will by a large majority sanc- 
tion a demand which is obviously just. Expropriated 
ublicans will, at the best, suffer heavy loss by the pro- 
hibition, which will prevent them from employing their 
capital in the business which they understand. It may be 
taken for granted that the lessors of their premises will also 
receive compensation. The opponents of Mr. Rircuir’s 
proposal will probably suggest that the Councils may, as 
representatives of the ratepayers, have an interest in 
renewing licences; but the general policy of the local 
authority, if not its special decisions, will be ultimately 
controlled by constituents to whom the temperance agitators 
are professedly anxious to remit the whole question of 
licensing. 

Mr. Gtapstone, while he courteously recognized the 
merit of Mr. Rrrcnie’s speech, was apparently inclined to 
withdraw or to qualify the promise which he was understood 
to make at the beginning of the Session. He then, for the 
apparent purpose of encouraging the legislative activity of 
the Government, pledged himself to give them all the assist- 
ance in his power, by discouraging obstruction and un- 
necessary opposition. He now exercises his right of 
considering every part of the Local Government Bill before 
expressing an opinion in favour of any of its provisions. 
When the debates begin it will be more possible than at 
present to appreciate the spirit in which he receives a not 
unambitious project of legislation. It might have been ex- 

ted that he would at least have approved the prudent 
iberality of the Government in founding the new organ- 
ization on direct household suffrage; but Mr. GuapsTonE 
can seldom be blamed for saying too little, and in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill he may perhaps be better than his word. 
No member of either party has better reason to know the 
difficulty of framing a complicated measure without giving 
occasion for plausible objections. As both parties had 
seemed to agree on the policy of introducing a Local 
Government Bill, it was necessary to produce a definite 
scheme. If Amendments which could not be accepted were 


carried, the whole labour of the Government would be 
wasted. Mr. Rircute wisely abstained from stating which 
parts of the measure were vital. The Government will 
retain its discretion to insist on those parts of the Bill which 
it may regard as indispensable. On the whole, it will, 
haps, be less unpalatable to the Liberals than to the Con- 
servatives ; but Sir R. Pacer, who ought to understand the 
opinion of his own party, welcomed the explanation of the 
measure with unqualified cordiality. In truth, the represen- 
tativesof theagricultural interest are primarily responsible for 
the proposed legislation. But for their repeated demands 
of relief from local taxation, it is probable that a Local 
Government Bill might have been indefinitely postponed. 
Their efforts have been so far successful that Mr. RitcHiz 
and Mr. Goscuen make the ratepayers a present of two or 
three millions a year. If the boon is thought to be accept- 
able, it must be purchased by suitable concessions. The 
country gentlemen will probably regret the loss of their 
administrative powers, and they may with reason anticipate 
a large increase of local taxation when it is controlled by 
the nominees of household suffrage. Nevertheless, it would 
be impossible for them to establish a claim to protection 
against a withdrawal of their powers. Unpaid public func- 
tionaries have no private interest in the possession of rights 
which ought rather to be regarded as duties. On the 
whole, the governing bodies which are about to be super- 
seded will do well to transmit their functions to their 
successors with the best possible grace. They ought also to 
remember that they will inevitably be losers if the Govern- 
ment incurs any serious defeat. 


It is impossible without careful study to understand the 
numerous details of the Bill. Ten of the largest towns are 
to be made counties, with the result of retaining the self- 
government which they have always enjoyed, and at the 
same time of acquiring the new powers which are to be 
conferred on local authorities in counties. There will pro- 
bably be a long series of contests on the extension of the 
list. Liverpool and Manchester and the rest will have no 
pretext for dissatisfaction ; but the numerous towns of the 
second or third rank with populations ranging from 20,000 
to 100,000 will almost certainly protest against subordina- 
tion to the County Council. The measure as it is framed 
is symmetrical and probably judicious; but it will interfere 
with local sentiments, if not with vested interests. The 
great extent of the changes which are to be introduced 
is illustrated by the provisions which are to apply to 
Local Board districts. At present their governing bodies 
are elected by plural voting, by which the larger ratepayers 
possess two or four or six times the electoral power of their 
less wealthy neighbours. It would be impossible to main- 
tain the distinction when the Local Board districts become 
parts of the county under the posed scheme ; but it is 
to observe that Mr. had only room to 

escribe the change in a single sentence of his speech. 
When the clause is reached in the discussion of the Bill he 
will be able to show that the present constitution of the 
Local Boards is already anomalous. The simple household 
franchise exists in municipal boroughs, some of which are 
less popular and less rich than the larger Local Board 
districts. An answer, given in two words to a question 
asked by Sir Atcernon Bortuwick, informed the House 
that female ratepayers are, as at present, in municipal 
boroughs to possess the franchise. e Government co 
not have decided otherwise, though the first instalment of 
the rights of women originated in the ambiguous language 
ofan Act of Parliament which had not been intended to 
confer the privilege. It has not been generally remarked 
that clerical blunders in drafts of Bills are among the 
elements of an historical constitution. Female suffrage is 
more legitimate in municipal contests than in Parliamentary 
elections. It will be more possible to exclude women who 
may not be ratepayers from a share in the expenditure of the 
local funds than to prevent the concession of political power 
to the whole sex. 


The only part of Mr. Rrrcnre’s statement which excited 
general surprise was the announcement that London is to be 
included in the Bill. On further consideration it will pro- 
bably be found that the attempt to deal with so large 
question in the present measure is a mistake. The mode of 
government which is suited to a county or a great pro- 
vincial town must almost necessarily be ill suited to * 
province which is more populous than Scotland and much 
richer and more intelligent than Ireland, and a municipal 
government for four or five millions of persons seems 
first sight an impossibility, Whatever name may b® 
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given to London it will be rather a principality than a 


county. 

sir Harcourt and Mr. Firta will oppose the 
clauses relating to London on one side and the Corporation 
and the Board of Works on another. The provisions of the 
Bill may be in themselves defensible, but a serious conflict 
on a point not necessarily connected with the rest of the 
Bill may be inconvenient, and perhaps dangerous. It is 
fortunate that the London clauses are, from their nature, 
separable and independent. In case of need the Govern- 
ment may, if it thinks fit, postpone them to a future Session. 
The case of London is so solitary and so exceptional, that it 
ought to be considered by itself. The reasons which Mr. 
Rircnie urged for the course which has been adopted are 
weighty, but not conclusive. The remainder of the Bill 
will, without the incumbrance of a collateral dispute, pro- 
bably occupy nearly the whole of the Session. The Govern- 
ment has removed a certain feeling of uneasiness on the part 
of its supporters by excluding from the Bill all matters 
connected with the Poor Law. The contribution of four- 
pence a day to the support of every indoor pauper scarcely 
requires a modification of the general statement. The provi- 
sion is free from the objection which applies to every encourage- 
ment of pauperism. It is against outdoor, and not indoor, 
relief that legislation is required. On the whole, the Bill 
shows constructive ability and sound judgment, and Parlia- 
ment would incur a serious responsibility by objecting to 
pass it. On the most delicate and difficult issue which was 
necessarily raised the Government has arrived at a just 
conclusion. It would, for reasons which have bcen fre- 
quently explained, have been extremely unwise to form 
the Councils on any basis except that of household 
suffrage. 


SCOTT FOR THE YOUNG. 


ba teach the young idea how to shoot has always been 
accounted a respectable undertaking, and it is not un- 
natural, in these advanced times, that there should be a 
general desire to instil the juvenile mind with the love of 
good literature. It may possibly prove to be a national 
advantage that English classics should be read in all Board 
schools. That, however, is a question independent of the 
introduction of the best fiction into reading-classes above 
the Third Standard. For this purpose there is an enormous 
literature available. The tales of Marta Epcewortn and 
the shorter stories and tracts of Harrier Martineau are 
excellent examples. Whatever the choice may be, it is ob- 
vious that the works introduced should be unadulterated 
specimens of English literature, untouched by the irreverent 
fingers of educational pedlars and ts. In a recent 
addition to a series of reading-books published by Messrs. 
Bett & Sons we have an example of abridgment of the most 
gratuitously offensive kind. To select Scorr, of all writers, 
and that noble and impeccable romance The Talisman 
among all the Waverley Novels, is an intolerable piece of 
presumption. It is only an aggravation of the offence to 
remember that the master-works of Scorr were some years 
since vulgarized and distorted with a still greater show of 
audacity. It is something new, we believe, to emulate that 
evil example in the interest of popular education. There is 
a ludicrous incongruity between the deed and the excellent 
intentions of the projectors of these reading-books which 
intrudes upon, though it cannot mitigate, the indignation 
aroused by so gross a violation of good taste and reverence. 
SuaksPEARE for the family is laudable in comparison, and 
Cuavucer for babes is a harmless pleasantry. Selection, 
too, may be a necessary, and is at least an excusable, 
literary process. It does not misrepresent or degrade genius, 
or faisify a document. 

Abridgment, of course, may be authorized or legitimate. 
Abstracts of Hume or CLARENDON by competent hands, and 
Locknart’s reduction of his Life of Scott, may be cited as 
models of the art of epitome. Imaginative literature would 
needs suffer indefinable injury even when abridged by an 
expert, if so incredible an assumption were permissible. 
The Talisman, “abridged for use in schools,” is sufficiently 
maladroit to create a distaste for Scorr in the juvenile 
reading-classes itted, as we see by the advertised 
bait, to revel in selections of ANDERSEN and Grimm. The 
dramatic opening of the story is entirely wiped out by 
the abridger. Of the prodigious and stirring encounter 
between Sir Kenwera and the Saracen there is abso- 
lutely a . The horsemen, we are told, “ met in 
“combat”; “ but, after a display of valour on each side, 


“ truce was agreed upon, and they rode side by side to 
“ the little cluster of palm-trees.” All the fire and clash 
of that brilliant onslaught, the impressive and masterly 
presentment of the landscape, the glow and atmosphere of 
the spirit-moving romance, are reduced to one acrid page, as 
dull as the argument of a libretto. Scorr’s chapters are 
parcelled into “lessons,” brief sections of text arranged on 
no conceivable principle, and the teacher is delicately 
directed to certain “ lists of difficult words.” No mean- 
ings are given with the words, the syllables of which 
are separated, though by no means accurately in every in- 
stance. The native hardihood of the author of the abridg- 
ment is shown by the exclusion of words used by him 

in a manner not to be comprehended by the young, eg. 
“[*Out upon the hound!’ said Ricuarp, spitting in 
“contempt, by way of interjection].” By a thoughtful 
provision the passages interpolated are distinguished from 
the original text by being placed between brackets, that 
the guileless schoolboy may the more readily distinguish 
between undiluted Scorr and interjected wash. Truly, 
the ways of es are wonderful, and of all the 
quackeries that are born of them, this pretty example of 
“ Folly, doctor-like, controlling skill” is the most in- 
scrutable. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


| Fee ROSEBERY’S powerful speech had one defect, 
which, however, is of little practical importance. It 
is doubtful whether he would have asked for a Select Com- 
mittee if he had not known that his proposal would be 
rejected. Lord Sarispury’s argument was on this point un- 
answerable. There was nothing except the speech itself to 
be referred to a Committee. Lord Rosrzery, though he 
made several ingenious suggestions for the future consti- 
tution of the House of Lords, prudently abstained from 
committing himself to any definite plan. A Committee has 
to consider the details and the application of principles 
which have been already approved by the House. In the 
present instance the fragments of the existing organism 
would have been thrown into MepEa’s cauldron without any 
provision for their subsequent reunion. The most plausible 
of Lord Rosezery’s imaginary substitutes for the House of 
Lords does credit to his originality. No previous projector 
had imagined the conversion of the Privy Council into 
a Second Chamber. The number of members would be 
sufficient, and yet not inconveniently large. Almost all of 
them would have had official experience, and the list would 
include the leaders of political parties, and somewhat more 
than half of the whole body consists of peers. The objection 
that Privy Councillors are nominated by the Crown might 
perhaps be removed by some legislative contrivance. It 
would be more difficult to supply the places of those who 
would insist on retaining their seats in the House of Com- 
mons. It is not worth while to discuss further a hypo- 
thetical plan which was disclaimed by its author as a 
solution of the problem. That it is for the present in- 
soluble may be plausibly inferred from the impracticability 
of all the alternative plans which have hitherto been 
devised. To certain minds an hereditary legislative Assembly 
seems to be absurd; but all, or almost all, the substitutes 
which have been suggested would probably be less powerful 
and therefore less useful. It would be interesting to learn 
whether Mr. W. H. and Sir Hicks-Breacu 
havein their minds any more definite scheme than those which 
have been noticed rather than accepted by Lord Rosepery. 
Their late declarations only show that they are willing to 
apply to an acknowledged evil a remedy which has not yet 
been discovered. They probably entertain no invincible 
prejudice against the demarcation of the longitude or the 
squaring of the circle, though neither task has yet been 
accomplished. 

Lord Rosesery inclines to a project, which has some re- 
commendations, of election by the peers themselves. As he 
truly says, it would be absolutely necessary to provide for 
the proportional representation of a minority which is too 
weak in numbers to protect itself. It might be possible to 
enlarge the constituency by adding to it a certain number 
of responsible persons, though scarcely the County Chair- 
men; but the result would in both cases be nearly the 
same. The peers who had satisfied the test of election would 
be respectable in character; and many of them wouid be 
distinguished by ability and experience ; but these qualities 
already distinguish the same persons, and they control in 
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proportion to their number the present House of Lords. The 
chief advantage of the change would be that the minority 
would be in some degree strengthened ; but there is no reason 
to expect that in any circumstances the Liberal peers will not 
bea minority. Lord Granvitie, Lord HerscHett, and Lord 
Rosesery himself command respect and attention when they 
think fit to address the House of Lords. After any kind 
of manipulation, as long as the Upper House consisted of 
peers, the Liberals would be outvoted. The popular jealousy 
of privilege and hereditary right would be neither abated 
nor diminished by the proposed purification of the Upper 
House. It would still be exclusively aristocratic both in 
‘the persons of its members and in its partially representa- 
tive character. As the conduct of debate and of business 
now rests with the leaders, the House already sses all 
the advantage which it could derive from their ability and 
knowledge of affairs. The occasional attendants who come 
down on great occasions to vote with their party would 
exercise a more important function in electing the existing 
peers than in swelling the majority or minority at divi- 
sions. The exclusion of half a dozen disreputable peers 
would be an infinitesimal advantage. As Lord GRaNVILLE 
said, they seldom thrust themselves in the way of colleagues 
by whom they are coldly regarded ; and consequently they 
create but little scandal. The strongest objection to Lord 
Rosepery’s plan applies toevery proposal of the kind. An 
efficient Second Chamber cannot be arbitrarily created ; and 
perhaps the present House of Lords, with its admitted 
defects, has elements of strength which would be wanting 
toa new Assembly. The conclusion is not altogether satis- 
factory, and in changed circumstances it may deserve 
reconsideration. 
The question of life-peerages attracts but little interest. 
Lord Satissury, who has for many years been favourable 
to such a measure, called attention to the fact that creations 


of hereditary peerages are now not, as formerly, confined to. 


persons of ample fortune. The admission of life-peers 
would alter the character of the House even less than the 
election of the legislating peers. Life-peers would be appointed 
by Ministers whom they were prepared to support, and they 
would share the feelings of the respectable class to which 
they would all belong. Lord Granvitte is an older and 
more zealous supporter of the scheme than Lord SatisBury 
himself. A measure for effecting the object may not im- 

robably pass the House of Lords, and it is impossible to 
con whether it will be approved by the House of Com- 
mons. The enemies of an hereditary peerage will grudge 
any advantage which the House of Lords might derive from 
reinforcement by a new set of colleagues. Some precedents 
for a mixture of Crown nominees and hereditary members 
of an Upper House have been furnished by Hungary and 
some other countries; but their experience has compara- 
tively little value. The Hungarian Legislature is not new 
in itself; but it has only of late years been habitually re- 
cognized and respected by the Government. The House 
of Lords is still the most powerful of European Second 
Chambers, though it no longer maintains its political equality 
with the House of Commons. The experiment of admitting 
life-peers may be tried without serious danger; but the 
whole question of reorganization of the House of Lords will 
still remain open. Antiquarians please themselves by re- 
marking that before the Reformation the spiritual peers out- 
numbered the hereditary portion of the House. Bishops and 
abbots, representing a large part of the land, were extremely 
unlike ex-governors of colonies, who might be summoned to 
the House of Lords as life-peers. The law of ecclesiastical 
succession was regarded in former times as not less natural 
than the inheritance by sons of their fathers’ estates. 
Bishops and abbots formed part of the peerage because they 
were great territorial lords. 


Lord Satispury, as usual, made thoughtful and original 
remarks, rather perhaps for his own intellectual satisfaction 
than with any immediate practical object. He admitted 
the grave inconvenience of the unequal division of parties 
in the House of Lords, As Lord Rosrpery had observed, 
the Home Rule party, exclusive of the Irish Nationalists, 
counts two hundred supporters in the House of Commons 
and an insignificant fraction of the House of Lords. Even 
in cases where the antagonism of opinion is less conspicuous, 
the Conservative leader disposes of a constant and irre- 
sistible majority. There is therefore some excuse for Lord 
RoseEsery’s apparently paradoxical statement that the voice 
of the House of Lords is that of a single statesman. Lord 
Sauispury evidently felt the force of Lord RosEBery’s 
argument, as he took pains to show that the permanent 


majority of the Conservatives in the House of Lords is of 
comparatively recent origin. He mentioned several impor- 
tant divisions in which Lord PaLmerston and his predecessors 
had defeated the Conservative leaders, and he contended 
that the present derangement of the balance is owing to 
the revolutionary character of Mr. GLapstonz’s policy. It 
is true that in the last twenty years Mr. Giapstone has 
striven with much success to create and widen the feud 
between the upper and lower classes. Of late he has osten- 
tatiously promoted the same object by contrasting on all 
occasions the classes and the masses. Mainly for this 
reason, those who are interested in the maintenance of 
property and order have, with few exceptions, denounced 
and opposed their formidable adversary. There are conse- 
quently no materials for constituting a Second Chamber 
which would not be Conservative; and it is impossible to 
persuade the peers to follow Mr. Grapstone. Yet Lord 
SALISBURY might have quoted an instance which has occurred 
within the last fortnight of a successful rebellion against 
his authority when he opposed an encroachment on pro- 
prietary right. The Prime Minister, who on that occasion 
was supported by the late Lord Chancellor, in vain advised 
the House of Lords to respect the bargain which had been 
concluded between Parliament and the railway Companies. 
Lord Sauispury’s explanation of the great preponderance 
of Conservative peers is undoubtedly correct. Unfortu- 
nately, discernment of the causes of a political inconvenience 
has little tendency to remove it. The disturbance of social 
relations, for which Mr. Guapsvoue is largely responsible, is 
certain to outlive him. Lord Sanispury neither encouraged 
nor condemned Lord Rosesery’s proposals of change. He 
would probably not oppose any reasonable change which 
might enable the House of Lords to take a more active hand 
in legislation ; but a Prime Minister is seldom of a sanguine 
temper, and Lord Saxissury is not disposed to associate 
himself with a movement which has so far assumed no 
definite or practical form. The success of one of Lord 
Rosepery’s proposals would probably be as acceptable to 
Lord Satissury as it would be agreeable to himself. An 
arrangement by which a peer could choose whether he 
would belong to the Upper or Lower House would probably 
tempt Lord Sauispury to prefer the more laborious and 
more ambitious career. A mere permission to take part as 
a Minister in the debates of both Houses would be less 
exciting. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN AND MR. BAGGALLAY, 


‘oe House of Commons had nothing better to do, 
before it was counted out on Tuesday night, than to 
discuss Mr. PickersciLu’s motion of censure upon the 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. Mr. Pickrrscitt is 
not, to put it mildly, a clever man; and his speech was 
neither instructive nor amusing. A member of Parliament 
who can gravely say—and Mr. PickersciLt has never been 
suspected of a joke—that Sir Coartes WarREN is “a sort 
“ of spurious CROMWELL,” and whose notion of an epigram is 
to describe the same functionary as “this military and mili- 
“tant Chief Commissioner,” scarcely deserves the compli- 
ment of rational opposition. As, however, Mr. PicKeRsGILL, 
after a few pretty broad hints from Mr. Fowxer that he 
was trifling with the House, thought proper to withdraw 
his motion, leaving to Mr. Huaues the final honours of 
the count, we are relieved from the necessity of further 
dwelling upon the plentiful lack of matter in his indictment. 
The case is really a trivial one enough, and might have 
been adequately treated by a question and answer across 
the table. The injured dignity of Mr. Ernest Bacca.ay, 
“lately a member of this House,” is not a matter of 
Imperial concern, and it had already en, , with more 
obvious propriety, the attention of the Town Council of 
West Ham. Mr. Baccatxay thought proper to disbelieve 
the evidence of Police Constable Buoy, who a 
girl with drunkenness and disorderly behaviour. Buoy, 
according to the Home Secrerary, was a “bad and 
“ unsatisfactory witness,” who seems to have made the 
magistrate suppose that the girl was with immo- 
rality, whereas in truth and in fact she was not. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Baccatiay, in discharging the defendant, made 
some unfavourable comments upon Buoy’s veracity 

credit. We agree with Mr. Appison that both magistrates 
and judges are far too fond of thrusting their views of things 
in general upon the notice of the public. They are sup- 
posed to know the law, and sometimes they do actually 
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know it. But they are not better acquainted than the rest 
of us with SHaksPeaRE and the musical glasses, nor is it 
desirable upon other grounds that they should deliver mis- 
cellaneous lectures from the Bench. Buoy having been 
severely censured by Mr. Baccauay, himself by no means 
the wisest of stipendiaries, it became the Commissioner's 
duty to consider whether the constable was fit to remain in 
the force. That he was bound, and not merely entitled, to 
make an inquiry no one who gives the point a moment's 
thought will deny. He could not allow a grave charge 
against one of his men to pass unnoticed. He could not 
punish Bioy by dismissal without giving him an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in his own defence. He had to take 
evidence, and he did take it. 

It must be plain to any less peculiarly constituted mind 
than Mr. Howe t’s that Sir Cuartes Warren neither has 
nor claims any “ power to revise decisions of magistrates.” 
The only “decision” pronounced by Mr. BacGaLLay was 
that the girl accused had not been proved guilty of the 
offence imputed to her. Bioy was not before the magis- 
trate, except as a witness, and the magistrate had no juris- 
diction to deal with him. Mr. Fowxer was clearly right 
when he said that “he regarded the question as one of 
“ internal discipline in the police force.” Sir CHARLES seems 
to have made a very thorough investigation. He examined 
not only policemen in the same division as Buoy, including 
the Superintendent who took the charge, but also friends 
and neighbours of the girl. He came to the conclusion that 
Buoy had spoken the truth, and he said so in a police order. 
It has been contended that the inquiry should have been an 
open one. If it had, there would have been no protection 
for witnesses, and a repetition of the scandalous farce asso- 
ciated with the name of Miss Cass. The one mistake which 
Sir CuarLtes WarREN made, and which we must admit was 
a grave one, is that in the official document exonerating 
Buoy, he reflected, though not in the strong terms attri- 
bated to him, upon the decision of the magistrate. That 
he had of course no right to do, and Mr. Marrews long ago 
expressed to Mr. BacGauiay his regret for the occurrence. 
Here is a pretty thing to occupy a representative Assembly, 
overburdened with the affairs of an empire. BLoy, we under- 
stand, has been removed from West Ham to Poplar. Mr. 
BacGattay has received an apology from a Secretary of 
State. The girl suffered no more hardship than any other 
defendant who has been acquitted and discharged. , Sir 
Aveustus SterHenson, the Solicitor to the Treasury, who 
instituted an inquiry quite independent of Sir CuaRes 
Warren’s, also exonerated Boy, whom, therefore, it would 
have been impossible to visit with any penalty. Mr. 
PIcKERSGILL’s motion was merely one more attempt, and a 
miserably unsuccessful one, to get up a case against what 
Mr. Guapsrone calls “the admirable police force of the 
“ metropolis.” The fount and origin of these attacks is 

ectly notorious. Mr. PickersciLt and Mr. Howe t are 
only tools. If the Metropolitan Police had not in the year 
1885 detected and brought to light certain nefarious prac- 
tices over which it was sought to throw the veil of philan- 
thropy and religion, this defiance of the police would have 
been left to their old enemies, who do not mingle hypocrisy 
with crime. Policemen may conduct themselves like other 
people, as a case heard before Mr. Vaucnan on Tuesday 
shows. Indeed, one of the worst results of the disgraceful 
campaign to which we have referred is, that it tempts all 
decent people to support every constable and magistrate, 
whether his acts be wise or foolish, right or wrong. 


SIR HENRY JAMES ON UNIONISM. 


REAT credit is due to some Gladstonians for the com- 
bination of sadness and mildness with which they have 
rebuked Sir Henry James’s statement that the Liberal- 
Unionist members of the Eighty Club were “ expelled.” 
This unwonted moderation may perhaps be accounted for 
by the fact that they are in ion of something like a 
case—a luxury which has not fallen to the Gladstonian 
share since the end of 1885, at any rate. As a matter of 
fact, we believe that the Liberal-Unionists were not expelled 
from the Eighty Club. That Society, like another and 
ter thing, is a iar institution. It scorns the vain 
lights of the ordinary temple of luxury and ease. The 
Privileges, advantages, and benefits which its membership 
confers, as far as profane and disqualified outsiders are 
aware, consist of the right and duty to work for the 


Liberal cause, and of the right and duty to entertain 
distinguished Liberals at dinner and be edified by the 
words of wisdom that drop from their mouths, It is be- 
lieved that neither of these privileges was forcibly withheld 
from Mr. Ex.ior and his fellow-recalcitrants. They were 
quite at liberty to go on working with the Eighty Club— 
it being ane Pt that the work of the Eighty Club was to 
be strenuously directed to the turning out of such of them- 
selves as were members of Parliament from their seats, and 
to the carrying of the measure to which all of them, whether 
members of Parliament or not, were as unflinchingly — 
as in “ Eighty” all Liberals, save two or three, were. ey 
were perfectly at liberty to entertain and to listen—alwa 
provided that no man on their own side was ever to 
entertained or listened to, and that they were to supply the 
dinner, and be paid with the words, of strict Gladstonians 
only, from Sir Witt1am Harcourt and Mr. Moriey down 
to, in process of time, Mr. Harrineton and Dr. TANNER. 
On these terms, we believe, they might have continued 
members of the Eighty Club till the year Eightyhundred, 
if they and the Club had the secret of such long life. 
Finding the p of belonging to a working and enter- 
taining Club which was working only for their own political 
destruction and entertaining only their own political enemies 
not enticing, ej ceased to belong to that Club. But they 
were not expelled. 


The crime of Sir Henry James in making the statement 
that they were expelled is so great that, we repeat, much 
credit is due to Gladstonians for their moderation in de- 
nouncing it. It is not ever, or indeed often, thus with 
them now ; despite the Pisgah sights of promised (or shall 
we say promissory ?) lands on which Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt 
from time to time permits his ravished eyes to rest; despite 
the declaration of Sir Gzorce Trevetyan that all is well, 
and despite the fluent fatuity of Mr. Herpert GLapsTonE. 
The right which was long ago asserted and vindicated by 
Gladstonians to the title of the gs 8 party estab- 
lishes and confirms itself day by day. e saw last week 
the mere raving to which, supposing him to be serious, 
an intelligent man like Mr. Lasoucnere was reduced ; and 
though the sight of Lord Sarispury laughing at an im- 
pertinent competitor in his (Mr. Lasoucnere’s) own pet 
project of abolishing the House of Lords has restored Mr. 
LapoucHERE this week to good humour and something 
like good sense, the memory of his description of the Gang 
will not soon perish. Mr. Lasoucuere’s party at large are 
even crosser than Mr. Lapoucnerr. As the Government 
shoots eddy after eddy, and avoids rock after rock, the 
Gladstonian gloom grows to such an extent that a far- 
seeing and kindly-minded man may tremble for the chances 
of their continued belief in Providence, their own earthly 
Providence of Hawarden. The general favour with which 
the two great schemes of Mr. Goscnen and Mr, Rircuie 
have been received has prevented them for the moment 
from grumbling at these; but the signs of driven-in exas- 
peration are only the more evident. One humble Glad- 
stonian, exhibiting the effect of continued ill fortune upon 
Irish gallantry, was constrained the other day to relieve 
his feelings by informing his Irish audience that “ English 
“ are an ill-favoured race”—that was the only 
word of comfort he could find in a long Parliamentary letter. 
Others more chivalrous relieve themselves by an additional 
concentration of wrath upon Mr. Arrnur Batrour, whose 
relish for abuse must surely have grown by this time as 
callous as Garrick’s for praise. Sir Henry James could 
have had no difficulty in finding a tender place where all is 
raw. 

The late legal adviser, however, of the late Liberal 
did not confine himself to improvising jests on the Eighty 
Club, or to applying afresh those of a poet of our own on 
the inside-out identity of Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s uniform. 
He went back to that general argument on the main question 
which is sometimes, and by Separatists naturally enough, 
sneered at as repetition and platitude, but which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep before the public if the Unionist 
alliance is to be upheld and the Unionist object kept safe. 
It is sometimes urged, and again by Separatists naturally 
enough, that this Unionism, this alliance ad hoc, is a sterile 
and negative creed, which cannot Jong continue to inspire a 
majority of the people of the three kingdoms. To this there 
are two answers—one of demonstration and the other of 
retort. In the first place, the alliance has already, in this 
very Session, produced two great constructive measures, 
each of more importance in its kind than anything which 
Mr. Guiapstonz, with his huge majorities of 1868 and 1880, 
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‘was able even to bring in; and one of these is as good as 
‘carried. Further, it is at least possible, and, especially if 
the Gladstonian attitude remains the same, it is even prob- 
able, that the continued amicable working together, at first 
‘in independent fashion, of the Tory and Liberal sections of 
Unionism will produce a distinctly new party. Such a 
rty would aim, as Sir Hicks-Beacn 
in bis singularly sensible and sound speech to the Prim- 
rose League on Wednesday, neither at mere resistance, nor 
at that continual tinkering with institutions which has 
been the curse of the last fifty years, but at the kind 
of foreseeing legislation of which Prrr set the example a 
hundred years ago, and which was only checked by the 
actual excesses of dem in France and the threatened 
imitation of them at home. And, on the other hand, the 
reproach brought against Unionism recoils with crushing 
force on the Gladstonian party themselves. There, if they 
like, is a party with a programme which has no future in it. 
It is not the programme of the old Liberal party; for, in 
the first place, that programme is still held complete and 
unbroken by the Liberal-Unionists with Lord Hartineton 
at their head ; and, in the second place, the negation of one 
of its chief articles has taken the place with the Glad- 
stonians of the affirmation of all the rest. Yet again this 
negation is quite essentially negative. Every Gladstonian 
knows that he is fighting for nothing but for some form of 
Home Rule, and no Gladstonian knows what form of Home 
Rule he is fighting for. The form of the year before last 
is officially pronounced to be dead, and is buried under 
the seal of every Gladstonian leader. No other form has 
ever been proposed, much less accepted or recommended, by 
authority. Mr. Freeman, the other day—at that beggarly 
Home Rule meeting at Oxford which contrasted so remark- 
ably with the meeting held last week at the sister University 
by one section only, and that the smallest, of Cambridge 
Unionists—said that Home Rulers had a special right to and 
interest in the toast of the Crown. There is another toast 
which they can give even more sincerely in the same sense, 
and that is the toast of Mr. Guapstong. Mr. GiapsTone’s 
sealed orders, Mr. GLADSTONE’s undisclosed nomination, these 
are the things, and the only things, that the Separatist party 
can put its faith or its fortunes upon. It has no other prin- 
ciples, no other programme, and when it goes to the country 
_it must go to the country on a blank schedule of policy. 
Certainly there could be no greater proof of confidence than 
the acceptance of such a schedule; but the chief hope of 
Gladstonians that it will ever be accepted must lie in the 
continued success of another thing in which the word “ con- 
“ fidence ” figures—to wit, the confidence trick. 


SCARLET TAPE, 


\ JILL anybody be surprised to hear that the water- 

pipes of a metropolitan householder recently burst ? 
They did so, and the householder sought relief at the hands 
of a plumber. The plumber, for one reason or another, was 
not available, and the householder tried to bethink himself 
of another. One of the consequences of living in a metropolis 
is not always to know, when your usual arrangements are 
momentarily out of gear, where to look for a substitute. 
The householder, therefore, being a person of resource, 
turned into the nearest ffice, and asked leave to look 
at the Directory. The clerk told him that it could not be. 
Being a male he announced these surprising tidings, not 
with savage glee, but with sympathetic regret. His words 
were sufficiently remarkable to be recorded. “ Sir,” he 
said, “ we are not allowed to keep them.” 

It is not known how long ago this ingenious method of 
inflicting a petty inconvenience on a large number of the 
lieges was devised by the mighty intellects brooding over 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Nor is it known, or even possible 
to imagine, how any person can have justified, even to him- 
self, the issue of so ridiculous an order. If there is one 

lace in the world where a Post Office Directory is likely to 
useful it is a post-office, and if there is one book in the 
world which the customers of Her Magzsry’s Postmaster- 
General are likely to want to consult it is a Post Office 
Directory. "Why, then, should a privilege which everybody 
has long made use of without thinking about it be suddenly 
and arbitrarily abolished? There can be but one answer. 
In the words of Mr. Lewis Carrot, “ Because he knows. it 
“ teases.” Who “he” may actually be does not matter. 
For practical purposes he is Mr. Ratkes. He either is or 


has control over the actual culprit, and he is in any case the 
person responsible to the public. The matter being here 
and now brought to his notice, he has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of making himself useful by rescinding the absurd 
regulation without the loss of an instant. If he does not 
do so, he will in the next few days cause many innocent 
persons to hope earnestly that there is some truth in the 
singular report that he is about to to a remote 
colony in a high official capacity. The wish may not be in 
the highest degree altruistic, or in the widest sense patriotic, 
but it will be natural, intelligible, and widely felt. 


THE PASSING OF THE CONVERSION BILL, 


rapid progress of Mr. GoscueEn’s conversion scheme 
through the House of Commons may be a proof of the 
value of the new Procedure Rules, or it may be only one of 
various pieces of evidence that the Opposition has been 
taught to avoid obstruction by observations made during 
the recess. Of the two explanations the second would be 
decidedly the most acceptable, though it is not wholly re- 
concilable with other matters. But to whatever cause the 
speed may be due, it is satisfactory to find that we have 
come again to a time in which the House of Commons can 
attend to business. After a long series of Sessions, in which 
every day before Easter was wasted in barren and acrimo- 
nious talk, it is like a return to health to find an important 
measure introduced, debated, and carried before an excep- 
tionally early holiday. The Pharisee is not a model we are 
taught to imitate, but the comparison he made in his own 
favour was human. In this matter we may, provided it be 
with Pity, and not with Swelling or Pride, reflect that the 
scheme has been creditably received by those to whom it 
must entail inconvenience and even loss. There has been no 
sign of the unpatriotic selfishness on the part of the bond- 
holders which compels France, for instance, to pay a rate of 
interest in excess of what is made necessary by its credit. 
Mr. Goscuen’s Bill has been received, if not with enthu- 
siasm—that could hardly be expected from human virtue— 
still with resignation by small investors, and even by the 
heavily-burdened and ill-treated race of trustees, on whom 
it will impose more unremunerated trouble and more re. 
sponsibility. 

The proceedings in Committee last Tuesday seem to have 
been quoted from the reports of a Session of twenty years 
ago. Mr. GepceE was fiercely wroth with the Bill, and called 
it ill drafted because it did not promise to do what it was 
never meant todo. But the anger of Mr. Grepce and his 
tender regard for the New Threes were neither novel nor 
troublesome. The attempt to get up a case of bribery 
against the Ministry on the strength of the commission to 
be given to bankers might have been annoying in recent 
times. On Tuesday it failed completely. The scolding of 
Mr. H. Fow er, the stern morality of Sir W. Harcourt, 
and the grave doubts of Mr. Giapstone did not occupy 
more than a reasonable amount of time. Mr. CuiLpens 
helped the Ministry materially by pointing out that he had 
not done what Mr. Goscuen is doing. This instantly re 
minded the House that Mr. CuiupeErs’s conversion scheme 
had been a complete failure, and afforded further reason 
for taking a very different course from his. The question 
is a very simple one when it is put in plain words. It 
is only whether the Ministry, having a piece of work to 
do in the general interest, is or is not fairly entitled 
to make a small payment to private persons who give 
help? There may be no exact precedent for the form of 
what the Ministry is doing; but there are abundant pre- 
cedents for the substance, without going to the purchase 
of the Canal shares, or the more recent action of the 
Indian Government. It is not seriously pretended that 
the bondholders will lose anything by the payment of 
1s. 6d. per cent. to the bankers. The commission is given 
to encourage a part of the business community which can 
materially facilitate the working of the scheme to exert 
themselves. To offer it to the bondholders who may manage 
their business directly would be to pay them for doing their 
own work—and work which has been made compulsory by 
Parliament. Mr. Gepcx’s attempt to include the New 
Threes in this part of the scheme only shows his belief that 
the commission is in some way a gift made by Govern- 
ment to individuals. The conversion of this stock will be 
immediate and automatic. There is no occasion here for 
the intervention of an agent, or even for any action on the 
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part of the bondholder, and therefore no occasion for the 
payment of any commission. As regards the other stocks, 
there is need for voluntary co-operation by the public and 
their agents, and the 18. 6d. per cent. is offered to stimulate 
it. The only reason for refusing to give the commission 
would be that it is excessive or unnecessary ; but it has not 
been proved to be either. The bondholders will gain by a 
reward which will encourage their bankers to act promptly. 
Mr. CuitpErs’s complaint that the one-and-sixpences may 
mount up to 150,000l., or even 200,000/., only shows how 
deeply rooted is the faith that all spending of money is 
vicious. The larger sum would be a moderate amount to 
pay to facilitate the working of a measure which will save 
the State over a million at once, and far more a few years 
hence. His plan only cost 5,00o/. in circulars sent out by 
the Bank of England, it is true; but then it was a eae 1 
failure. It is better to give a pound for getting something 
done than twopence for nothing. If Mr. GoscHEeN wished 
for a text on which to write an essay on the difference 
between useful and useless expenditure, he might well take 
that 5,000/. and this 1s. 6d. per cent. The House of Com- 
mons showed its view of the matter by a majority of 117. 


RECENT POLITICAL SPEECHES. 


i seems at last to be admitted by the Gladstonians them- 
selves that they are not winning. True, they endeavour, 
while admitting the fact, to examine it for its concealed 
consolations. Indeed, they are sometimes heard to go 
further than the well-known saying of one of the historic 
leaders of their party, and to come near to maintaining, 
not merely that losing at their favourite game is the next 
best thing to winning, but that it is the better thing of the 
two. The precious jewel in the toad’s head is so very 
precious to them, it would appear, that they can hardly 
bring themselves to speak of its wearer as “ugly and 
“ venomous” at all. Adversity is so invaluable a teacher ; 
it is giving them, as Sir Gzorce TreveLyan has just said 
at Cirencester, so exactly “the discipline they want” that 
they feel it to be ungrateful to complain of its discom- 
forts. This is a very edifying frame of mind, and long 
may it and its cause continue. That the Unionist party 
should administer the discipline of adversity, and that 
the Separatists should do the profiting by it, is a divi- 
sion of labour of which we cordially approve. If the 
latest electoral defeat of a Gladstonian candidate exer- 
cises so salutary an effect upon their political associates, 
we can only express our hope that, to use a homely 
phrase, “there is more where that came from.” We can- 
not but fear, however, that the moment the supply of this 
healthy medicinal agent intermits—as, in the nature of 
things, it must do now and then—we shall note an instant 
in the attitude of pious resignation. The truth is 
that, as Lord Harrineton substantially, though indirectly, 
ra it the other night at Carlisle, the party which follows 
. GLADSTONE are unable to resist either the elating or the 
depressing effect of the only signs which they look for or 
care about in political controversy. Their “final and con- 
“clusive argument against us is,” said Lord Harrineton, 
“that we are a small party, that we are diminishing, and 
“are speedily to be swept away into political insignificance. 
“And these facts, if are facts, which we deny, seem 
“to be held up as reasons why we should change our 
“opinions.” To Sir Wit1t1am Harcourt, who is the largest 
dealer in the taunt in question, they are reasons, and, 
what is more, the only reasons which he practically re- 
cognizes, why men should change their opinions. The 
year before last Sir W1it1amM and the other converts among 
whom he was the most distinguished made the, for them, 
most mortifying blunder of shouting with the crowd which 
proved not to be the largest. Their only hope now, since 
the other crowd would now naturally object to the addition 
of their voices, is that the relative proportion of the two 
crowds may be That is for them the beginning 
and end of politics. This is the one practical question of 
absorbing interest, which eclipses all speculative issues 
whatever. How, then, can they help being elated or de- 
pressed, according as they think they see signs that their 
crowd is beginning to exceed the other, or that it is main- 
taining its original level of inferiority? And how should 
they be elated or depressed at anything else ? 
Unionists, as the leader of their Liberal wing points out, 
have rinciples which they are glad to know have contro- 
versially triumphed ; and under sporadic electoral defeats 


they can always sustain themselves with the hope that 
right reason will prevail again, as it has prevailed before, 
with the constituencies as a whole. At the same time it is 
natural and legitimate to rejoice in moderation at all con- 
temporary signs of success, and the eminently cheerful tone 
of Lord Harrineton’s last speech is fully justified by recent 
events. The County Government Bill is, of course, a mea- 
sure altogether to his taste, and he no doubt regards it with 
satisfaction, as notably strengthening the Unionist alliance 
on its Liberal side. In connexion, too, with this subject he 
took occasion to correct a current misrepresentation of his 
views on the matter of Local Government in Ireland. 
He repudiated the declaration attributed to him by Mr. 
Mortey that “the Irish people should never have self- 
“ government till they had renounced the idea of nationality.” 
It is characteristic of that nebulous school of politicians 
with which Mr. Mortey has chosen to associate himself 
that they should regard a practical statesman of Lord 
Hartineton’s type as in the least likely to trouble himself 
about the renunciation of so vague an “idea.” One might 
as well say that the Irish could not with safety be admitted 
to this or that political privilege until they formally recanted 
the belief that Ireland is “ the first flower of the earth and first 
“ gem of the sea.” The important question is not whether they 
retain or renounce an “idea of nationality,” but whether 
they persist in or desist from the attempt to compass certain 
definite political ends which are dangerous to the interests 
of the United Kingdom. Lord Harrineton, however, goes 
further than this, and toa point to which we at least are 
not prepared to follow him. “I do not believe,” he said, 
“ that the Irish need necessarily abandon their demand for 
“a separate Parliament before they receive the boon of 
* increased local self-government. All I ask is that Parlia- 
“ ment should satisfy itself before it gives assent toa measure 
“largely extending powers to popular bodies in Ireland 
“that the Executive Government retains in its hands all 
“the powers which are necessary for the enforcement of 
“ order and for the enforcement of justice between class and 
“ class and between man and man.” Surely, however, we 
may further ask that Parliament should satisfy itself that 
the extended powers thus conferred upon popular bodies in 
Ireland are not capable of being diverted, or, at any rate, 
are not likely to be diverted, to the promotion of the move- 
ment for a separate Irish Parliament. 


The melancholy contrast between the moods of the two 
parties receives further illustration from a comparison of 
Sir Hicks-Beacn’s animated address of last 
Wednesday, at the East End, with those chastened utter- 
ances of Sir Georce TREVELYAN to which we have already 
referred. Although a preacher of resignation, and of the 
acceptance of the schooling of adversity, Sir Grorcer is 
not altogether successful in the practice of those virtues. 
Much of the speech which he prefaced by the admirable 
exhortations above mentioned was somewhat querulous in 
tone, and it contained throughout a great deal more com- 
plaint than argument. What, for instance, is to be said of 
this protest against the “singular unfairness ” with which 
the Irish members are treated? “ When le wanted 
“ to justify the severities used against the Tris members 
“they were in the habit of quoting from speeches made 
“ by them years ago, at a time when one of the great British 
“ parties, under the guidance of its great leader, had not 
“ declared itself to be in earnest to do justice to Ireland.” We 
can quite understand Sir Grorce Trevetyan’s dislike of 
quotations from speeches made years ago, or even from those 
made not many months ago; but, as a matter of fact, the 

rocess is not in the least for the purpose for 
which it is stated to be employed. ‘“ When people want to 
“ justify,” what Sir GeorcE calls—but only in the case of 
some half-dozen men of conspicuous position, and not in that 
of the scores of obscure persons who are undergoing them in 
Ireland—* severities against the Irish members,” they do 
not need to quote, and, in fact, would gain nothing by 
quoting, from speeches made by these members years ago. 
What people do quote from are speeches made only weeks or 
days ago—speeches actually inciting to those offences which 
bring down “ severities” on those whom they lead astray, 
and richly deserving, therefore, of the punishment meted 
out to them. And when Sir Georcz Trevetyan, who has 
himself assisted to govern Ireland under a far sterner code 
of law than exists at present, talks of the “ persecution of 
“ Trish members, both inside and outside Parliament, going 
“on with greater barbarity than ever,” we can only 
marvel at the judicial fatuity which seems td overtake 
even the best intelligences once prostrated before Mr. 
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Guapstone’s. What may it be, this “ persecution”? Is it 
perchance the plank-bed—that disciplinary couch with which 
Sir Grorck TREVELYAN a few years ago, nothing doubting 
of the excellence of his own motives, and never for a moment 
suspecting himself of “ barbarity,” provided Mr. Timorny 
Harrincton? No wonder Sir Georce contends that “a 
“ man should be judged by his speeches of to-day,” though 
even that stipulation indeed is not altogether a safe one ; 
for, if the yesterday speeches of the former Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant cannot, according to his present 
views, be regarded as doing much honour to his heart, his 
speeches of to-day are singularly unfruitful of credit to his 
head. Such a deliverance as that of the other night at 
Cirencester—so futile in point of thought, so peevish and 
petulant in tone—is eel a pitiable falling off from the 
earlier reputation of one who was wont to be among the 
brightest and most incisive of political speakers. It is an 
“ awful example” of the consequences of straying from the 
straight route and firm foothold of the Unionist path into 
the jungle and morass through which the wretched followers 
of Mr. GLapsTonE are condemned to flounder after their 
leader. 


THE ESERCITO SCARE. 


S the Zeercito is said to be well informed, and not 
alarmist, it must be supposed to have some authority 
for the startling story it has set going this week. Its little 
piece of news is of the most stirring character as it stands. 
If the Italian military paper is to be believed, France was 
some weeks since “on the point of making a coup de main 
“on Spezia.” The Ministry of Marine at Paris had its 
plan and its aim, and the ships were almost ready. On the 
other hand, the Italian Government was not ready, and 
when it was informed of the good intentions of its neigh- 
bour had to make frantic preparations both at Spezia and 
Genoa. Things were soon ona different footing; and, if the 
declaration of war, which was to have preceded the actual 
sending of the French squadron by a few hours only, had 
ever actually come out, it is to be presumed that the assail- 
ants would have found @ qui parler. 

When a story of this kind is published by a paper with a 
reputation to lose and known to enjoy official inspiration, it 
must be presumed to be published for some purpose. As to 
the truth of the details, we do not profess to have an opinion. 
The report may be substantially accurate, and yet not be 
of much actual importance. A few weeks since may mean 
the time when France and Italy were at the height of 
their dispute over the irregularities of the French Consul 
and the Italian Pretor at Florence. If that is so, then the 
Ministry of Marine at Paris may very possibly have pre- 
pared a plan for an attack on Spezia in case the war which 
M. FioureEns seemed to be anxious to provoke did actually 
break out. No doubt, too, the Ministry would be disposed 
to show how smart it was by having its squadron ready 
within a few hours of the publication of the declaration. 
That an attack on the chief Italian arsenal would be under- 
taken if ever the countries were actually to begin fighting 
was always well known. But, though all this may be true, 
it does not follow that France was getting ready, or is 
inclined to make an attack on Italy out of pure malignity. 
If the Italian Government happens to have a dispute with 
its neighbour, it ought in common prudence to be prepared 
to see its quarrel end in open war, and to prepare accordingly. 
So the story in the Zsercito may have some historic truth, 
and yet may be more disquieting than much that appears 
daily. More interesting than any evidence of the truth of the 
story would be some account of the Hsercito’s reasons for pub- 
lishing it at this time. A Continental paper of a semi-official 
character does not usually print even thoroughly trust- 
worthy information likely to cause alarm except for a 
definite purpose. If the Zsercito thinks proper to make 
its information public at this moment, and the Riforma, 
an undoubtedly official paper, is allowed to confirm the 
story in a way, it may be taken for granted that the 
italian Government and War Office have some reason 
for letting it do so. The secrets of rulers are 
things to guess at—if a man likes the amusement, which 
is somewhat idle—but the significance of the sercito’s 
Story is patent enough. France and Italy are on the 
worst possible terms. The incident at Florence, the other 
incidents on the frontier, the riot at Arles, and the denun- 
ciation of the treaty of commerce, with all the angry 
talk and legislative action which have followed, are all 


proofs of the ill humour of both parties. On the French side 
there is a firm conviction that the Italians are an ungrateful, 
upstart nation, which owes everything to France and forgets 
its obligations. On the Italian side there is an equally settled 
belief that France, after paying itself for its trouble in 59 
by taking Savoy and Nice, wants to be paid in subservience 
also, and would like to play Russia to Italy’s Bulgaria. 
There is a good deal to be said on both sides, for the Italians 
have been unblushingly cynical, and the French are as 
incapable as ever of thinking that there can be any recipro- 
city of services between themselves and their neighbours. 
That any nation can be justified in considering its own 
interests first and those of France afterwards, is what has 
never appeared credible to the French mind. The mere 
notion of such a thing fills them with disgust and perfectly 
unaffected moral indignation. Both parties being in this 
frame of mind, they are, of course, prepared to believe 
anything of one another; and that explains how a serious 
paper like the Zsercito can gravely assert that France was 
about to make a piratical attack on Spezia. Some basis 
there probably is for believing in the existence of that plan 
at the Ministry of Marine; but it would require a stronger 
and more daring Government than has been seen of late 
years at Paris to play the very dangerous game described by 
the Italian paper. But, whatever amount of truth there 
may be in the story, the existence of feelings of anger and 
distrust on both sides is one of the most serious features of 
the dangerous general position in Europe. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 


— Imperial Federation League is entitled to think 
nobly of itself at all times, and speak well of itself at 
its annual meeting. Perbaps those evil times, when “the 
“ Empire lay listless all over the world, politically passive,” 
were not so evil as Lord Rosesery is bound to represent. 
The Empire's passivity never extended to the stoppage of 
its growth. It could always digest and grow bigger, which 
were the most important things it had to do; and, if it 
did not find it necessary to stop every moment and take 
note of its increase in size, that was no sign of want of 
health, A countryman of Lord Roszpery’s was of opi- 
nion that it was exactly the reverse. However, the period 
of excellent or not excellent passivity is over, and the 
Empire has taken to listening to itself. Happily what 
it says by the mouth of the Imperial Federation League 
is what we like to hear it say. The Empire is not only 
conscious of its unity, but satisfied with it. The ex- 
amples of the growth of Imperial sentiment cited by Lord 
Rosgsery are very pleasing. The formation of the Austra- 
lasian squadron and the presence of Australasian gentlemen 
in the House of Commons are both excellent signs. Per- 
haps Lord Rosrsery himself is not the least encouraging 
example of the growth of a feeling favourable to the unity 
of the Empire. The wind must have been blowing strongly 
in that direction when a member of his Lordship’s party can 
talk about the greatness of the Empire as a thing worth 
preserving, and even can display “Imperial sentiment,” 
though the word and the thing are associated with the 
memory of a late wicked Tory statesman, who excited the 
wrath of the virtuous by insicting on their value. 

We do not like the League the less because it has made 
its mind up not to try to cut Parliament up and turn it 
into something new. The wind has not been blowing in 
that direction of late,as Lord Rosrsery knows, and it is 
wiser in the League not to wish to replace the historic 
Parliament of England by any brand-new invention on the 
lines of the Legislative Chamber of the last territory ad- 
mitted to form one of the United States. How many of 
the members of the League with Lord Rosrsery in 
thinking that it would be desirable to have a “ Senate” 
in London consisting in part of Colonial representatives 
who would take a share in general government we do not 
know, though we guess. For the rest, it does not greatly 
signify, since they have all decided to allow this imagi- 
nary Senate to remain in the condition of pious wish. 
In that state it can do no harm. The uers will de 
serve the character of practical men claimed for them by 
Lord Rosesery by agreeing to take it for granted that—as 
he himself put it—we have the essentials of any possible 
Imperial Constitution already. It may seem that, if this is 
so, the Imperial Federation e has no further reason 
for its existence. But it would be cruel to extinguish @ 
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patriotic body which is doing no harm, and is even anxious 
to forward the doing of some good. It may innocently hold 
its yearly meeting, and eat its dinner. If it also “ keeps a 
“ vigilant eye” on the public good, that will dono manner of 
injury. The objects on which the Chairman asked it to direct 
that eye are worth watching. He spoke of “ the different 
“ requirements for Imperial defence that lie outside these 
* islands,” a phrase which probably owes some of its form 
to the reporter, but conveys a sufficiently distinct meaning. 
He also urged the League to do its best to facilitate communi- 
cation between the different paris of the Empire, to utilize 
every organization and opportunity “that may seem to offer 
“a chance of drawing our different commonwealths closer 
“and closer,” to further Colonial aspirations in that direc- 
tion, and generally to preach the word at home and in 
the Colonies. If the League does these things, said Lord 
RosEBery, “ the scattered peoples of one race under our flag 
“ will recognize more and more deeply the unity of the 
“Empire in sympathy and interest and aim. And when 
“ that is done, our work will progress of itself.” What the 
work is, unless it is the formation of the Senate aforesaid, is 
not particularly clear. When the mother-country and the 
Colonies have realized the unity Lord Rosrsery describes, 
the work, we take it, will be done—and we are by no means 
sure that it has not been done already. Neither is it very 
clear how the League as a body is helping the work on. 
There need be no cavil on that point, however. The League 
does reasonable service, after all, by meeting and dining 
yearly in the cause of unity. It could not choose a finer 
symbolical illustration of what friendly union means. 


GENERAL BOULANGER. 


— result of the Court of Inquiry which is to be held 
on General BouLanceEr’s alleged misconduct cannot be 
doubtful. Whether the General came to Paris in a pair of 
blue spectacles or not does not greatly matter. There can 
be no doubt that he came to Paris without leave. He has 
confessed it himself, and does not even attempt to deny that 
he came not only without leave, but in spite of a refusal of 
the permission which he had asked. This was, of course, 
distinctly insubordinate conduct. It may be the case, as 
General Boutancer has asserted, that leave is never re- 
fused to a divisional commander who wishes to visit Paris 
on private affairs; but the mere fact that it was refused to 
him shows that he was not considered to be in the same 
position as other officers of his rank, and the refusal was 
substantially an order to remain at his post. In order to 
ve that he has not been guilty of insubordination, General 
ULANGER must show that it is a recognized practice in the 
French army for divisional commanders to leave their 
commands in defiance of the Minister of War. He will 
hardly be able to prove that, and the Court of Inquiry must 
condemn him as a matter of course. No doubt the journey 
to Paris is a pretext for the proceedings against him. He 
has been dismissed, not because he has broken a regulation 
of the service, but because he is believed to be playing a poli- 
tical réle. But that was only what he might have expected. 
A general who wishes to impose himself on the Government 
of his country should take care not to give his enemies an 
advan over him. It is quite possible that General 
BouanGeER provided the pretext and provoked the dismissal. 
Whether General Boutancer will be effectually silenced 
by expulsion from the army is, however, very doubtful. He 
will, of course, be rendered unable to head a military 
rising, except in the very improbable case that the French 
army is ripe for a revolt. The General himself, doubtless, 
never intended to imitate the proceedings of Spanish generals 
of the old stamp. His hope must have been that he would 
attain power by making himself generally popular. It is 
not at all clear that he will be less able to do that as a 
civilian than as a soldier. He is certainly not popular with 
the people of Paris, or at least with that part of them which 
makes its opinion known through newspapers of standing. 
But, then, neither was Prince Louis Napo.eon, and yet he 
became both President and Emperor. The discreditable in- 
cidents of the General's career are not worse than early 
incidents in the lifeof the Emperor Napotxon III. The letters 
to the Duc p’AuMALE answer to the landing at Boulogne, and 
the blue spectacles, if they are not imaginary, are equivalent 
to thecontemptible fiascoas Strasburg. Compulsory retirement 
the army will not even make it impossible for General 
Bovunancer to carry through a coup d'état ; for, if he is 
ever in a position of sufficient influence to make one at all, he 


will readily find another St.-ARrnaup to do the military part of 
the work for him. Everything depends on whether he can 
attain to that position or not. If the probability is to be 
judged of by the qualities of the men at present at the head 
of the French Government, it may be said to be very con- 
siderable. The whole body of-Republican politicians are obvi- 
ously thoroughly afraid of theGeneral. They have watched him, 
set spies on him, and seized on a technical excuse for getting 
rid of him. Of course this has marked him out more dis- 
tinctly than ever as the natural leader of all those French- 
men who regard the Third Republic with contempt. Their 
number is considerable; and, if they were ably led, the 
present race of politicians could be easily swept aside. The 
Chamber is showing itself more and more incapable ; it will 
neither govern nor allow others to govern. An astonishing 
instance of its haste and incompetence has been given 
during the passing of this year’s Budget. On the recom- 
mendation of the Budget Committee, a number of fiscal 
changes were accepted, which abolished taxes to the amount 
of 300,000,000 francs. They were mostly taken from the 
Excise on alcoholic drinks. When the Chamber, which 
had left the discussion of the Budget till the eleventh 
hour, and was working with frantic haste and excite- 
ment, discovered that it had thrown away this enormous 
slice of the revenue of France, and had not even thought 
of any alternative resource, it suddenly undid all it had 
just done, and replaced the repealed taxes in a lump. No 
Chamber can long survive the contempt which must be 
caused by such frivolous stupidity as this, and it is only one 
example out of many. The whole administrative business 
of the French Government is conducted in the same way. 
The finances of the country are in a state which threatens 
to illustrate once more what Mr. Carve called the great- 
ness of bankruptcy. The immense wealth of France is 
taxed to the extremity of even its power of paying. In 
spite of this, however, the waste and extravagance in all the 
Government offices is greater than it has ever been since the 
fall of the old Monarchy. The floating debt is accumulating 
with astonishing rapidity, and the Government only gets on 
from month to month by renewing its bills, by paying enor- 
mous interest (considering how good the credit of France is) 
for temporary accommodation, and by the expedients of 
an impecunious tradesman. It is impossible that this can 
continue much longer without leading to a crisis. There is 
no political ability in the Chamber, no organized parties 
capable of governing, no common principles or common aims 
to keep men together. France has been misgoverned and 
oppressed before ; but even during the years just before the 
Great Revolution it was never in such a welter of feeble in- 
competence. Unless it is to sink into utter insignificance, 
there must be a speedy and complete change. How it is to 
be brought about is, no doubt, a very obscure question. 
Neither Bonapartist nor Royalist leaders occupy a position 
which promises well for their success in seizing power. M. 
CLEMENCEAU, the only untried politician in the Chamber, 
has never given any sign that he is other than a wire- 
puller and windy speechifie. M. Ferry is hated with 
extraordinary rancour. There is certainly nothing intrin- 
sically improbable in the opinion held by some observers 
that, if General Boutancer plays his part as a politician 
with judgment and spirit, and a proper contempt for the 
mob of little men in the Chamber, he may sweep them all 
out of his way. To be sure, he has not yet proved that 
he has much more governing faculty than his cousin M. 
CLEMENCEAU, but at least he has not shirked office, and 
has not confined himself to intriguing with no visible object, 
except to make government by other men impossible. 


THE ARREARS BILL. 


Dees the many excellent reasons which justified the 
Government in declining to reopen the question 
settled by the Land Act of last year, it would have been 
quite sufficient for them to have relied upon one alone. 
All that could possibly .be represented as equitable in Mr. 
ParnE u's Bill was offered to him and his followers under 
Mr. Powe. WILLiams’s amendment; and as they rejected 
that offer last Session, so did they this year decline to enter- 
tain it. The theatrical indignation of Mr. Ditton—that 
picturesque and romantic patriot, who, by some unfortunate 
chance, is continually being put, like any prosaic Heaty 
or O’Connor, to the defence of his veracity—cannot make 
people forget one of the most significant passages in the 


rish debates of 1887. It is the simple fact that the 


| Parnellites had last year the fullest opportunity of including 
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the tenant’s arrears of rent in the relieving operation of the 
Act, on the bare equitable condition that he should be pre- 
vented from going to the County Court to get the debt to 
his landlord cancelled, and then paying twenty shillings in 
the pound to the small shopkeeper and the gombeen man. Not 
only did they decline this opportunity, but they displayed 
much irritation and uneasiness at the mere circumstance of 
its being presented to them. Mr. D1Lton is quite mistaken in 
supposing that the public have forgotten the contortions of 
-the Irish party in wriggling out of acceptance of a proposal 
which, though obviously just in itself, was most distasteful 
to a class of tenants’ creditors whom, in the interests of the 
National League, it would be most undesirable to offend. 
These humiliating gymnastics, we can assure Mr. DiLion, 
are perfectly well remembered ; and, though we can under- 
stand his annoyance at being so pointedly reminded of them 
in debate, he ought to reflect that the mere form of the 
issue submitted to the House in the amendment to Mr. 
ParnEt’s motion for the second reading of his Bill would 
alone have served the same purpose as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
and Mr. Batrour’s speeches. Mr. Parnewi and his party 
had before them the proposition that “ no Bill providing for 
“ a composition of arrears of rent in Ireland will be satis- 
“ factory to this House and effectual for the relief of the 
“ tenants which does not at the same time deal with their 
“debts to other creditors than the landlords.” Having 
this proposition before them, they elected to support instead 
a proposal to deal only with the debts due by the tenant 
to his landlord. It does not need to be a profound politician 
to understand the meaning; it needs only to be an in- 
telligent and honest man. And, inasmuch as the majority 
of Englishmen, though not professed politicians, are in- 
telligent and honest, we can leave the question to their 
judgment in perfect repose of mind. 

We are, however, very far from admitting that, even if 
the Parnellites make such a concession to conscience as 
would have been needed in the acceptance of the amend- 
ment, the case for further “relieving” legislation would 
have been established. Mr. T. W. RussELt, who seems a 
little too ready to believe that a unique political position 
gives a necessary title to supreme political influence, would 
have done well to more closely examine the basis of his 
Bill—a little less objectionable one than Mr. Parne.i’s— 
before submitting it to the House. As it was, his case 
was quite unequal to sustaining the destructive attack of the 
Cuier Secretary for Ireanp. Mr. two main 
propositions—that, if a rent has been “ unjust,” the arrears 
must be unjust, and that it must have been unjust if it has 
been reduced by a Land Court—afford melancholy proof of 
the moral and mental chads to which the legislative methods 
invented by Mr. Grapstone have reduced plain men’s 
understandings. The words “just” and “unjust” have 
probably undergone harder usage within the last ten years 
than they have suffered since the days of the Sophists. We 
will content ourselves for the present with asking Mr. 
Russet to explain to us why it is that, if the arrears of a 
rent which has been subsequently reduced are “ unjust,” the 
excess of returns from a holding the rent of which has been 
subsequently raised are not unjust also. The cases are pre- 
cisely analogous ; and, if the landlord has no moral claim 
to the arrears of a rent which, by the assumption, is more 
than the land is worth, the tenant cannot possibly have a 
moral claim to retain that part of his profits which arose 
from his having held the land at less than its value. But 
one point alone in Mr. Batrour’s excellent and closely- 
reasoned speech would have been sufficient for the answer- 
ing either of Mr. Russeut or of Mr. Parnett. The County 
Court judges already have the power to spread arrears 
over a number of years when the tenant shows that his 
indebtedness is not “due to his own act or default.” Yet 
this power has only been exercised in one-quarter of the 
cases that have come before them. What would be likely 
to be the proportion of cases in which a County Court 
judge would exercise a discretion of wiping out the arrears 
altogether? No answer was given to the question by Mr. 
HEA ty, who followed Mr. Batrour, and than whom no one is 
more capable of finding an answer if it were possible; and the 
point was of course beneath Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s rhetorical 
notice. Yet it is really decisive of the whole controversy. 


OBSTRUCTION AT LAST. 


T last the Parnellites have broken through the restraints 
which have been placed upon them, and, with the 
assistance of a few distinguished recruits, have tried their 
hands again at the game which recent Procedure reforms 


have made so difficult and unprofitable to them. Of course 
their case was a most plausible one—it always is. Indeed, 
it almost always used to be, even in the days when they 
were not compelled to satisfy the proprieties represented on 
the front Opposition bench. Mr. Heaty denied, for in- 
stance, that he had used any “threat” of obstructing the 
Criminal Evidence Bill. He had merely “ expressed his 
“intention of exercising his constitutional right of oppo- 
“sing the measure.” In the exercise of that consti- 
tutional right he will have the assistance of some of Mr. 
Guapstonr’s late official colleagues; while the grounds of 
his opposition are supported, it is fair to add, though 
it is somewhat singular to have to do so, by a speaker 
of no less authority, personal and professional, than Sir 
Henry James. Mr. Heaty and his friends are vehemently 
hostile to the proposal to allow an Irish prisoner to tender 
himself as a witness in his own case. They admit, as the 
House generally was agreed, that it might be a good 
thing to allow English prisoners to do so, but in Ireland a 
different state of things prevailed. And this position Mr. 
Heaty proceeded to fortify by a series of arguments which 
have, so far as we can see, no sort of application to a pro. 
posal which cannot affect one single prisoner in Ireland, 
unless he chooses. Nevertheless, the contention was taken 
up by Mr. Morey and Sir Henry James, the latter of 
whom, however, argued against the extension of the Bill to 
Treland, not so much, as we understand him, on the merits 
of the case as on the general ground that it is inexpedient 
to give any benefit to the Irish people unless with the 
approval of their representatives. Although he thought 
that the Irish members would in this case be teaching the 
people wrongly, “ yet they would,” he continued, “teach the 
“ Trish people that this was a hostile measure, and if they 
“ did that, might it not be that the Irish criminal” (Sir 
Henry James must clearly have meant “ prisoner”) “ would 
“ take up an attitude of dogged hostility to the measure, and 
“always refuse to go into the witness-box?” But, if so, 
who would be injured? And what would become of Mr. 
Heaty’s fear of “conferring on removable magistrates the 
“ power to cross-examine the prisoners deprived of the 
“ protection of a jury”? Sir Henry James deserves 
thanks for having so clearly brought out the fact that 
the Bill “confers no power on removable magistrates,” 
as suggested by Mr. Heaty’s amendment, but that it would 
rest solely with the prisoner to confer or withhold these 
powers himself. 


It cannot, of course, be a matter of much im 
whether the provisions of this Bill are extended to Ireland 
or not. No doubt it would be rather hard upon an Irish 
prisoner, who might be able to demonstrate his inno- 
cence if made a competent witness in his own case, that 
he should be debarred of the privilege because the member 
for North Longford desires to embarrass Her Magesrty’s 
Ministers; but that, after all, is the affair of the Irish con- 
stituencies, Every electorate must be assumed to have the 
representative, just as every nation may be assumed to 
have the kind of Government, which it deserves. Ministers 
would, of course, be fully justified in declining to extend the 
benefit of a new law to Ireland in the face of the factious 
opposition of Irish members, and whether they should or 
should not take this course at some future stage of the 
measure is a point worthy of consideration. But they were 
undoubtedly right in. resisting the attempt to force their 
hands on Thursday night, and in vigorously employing the 
Closure to defeat it. Mr. Parnent, who, as the leader of 
the House remarked, had abstained for five hours from 
taking part in the debate, can have no possible right to 
complain of being shut out by the motion of Closure at half- 
past ten, the more especially as he was allowed a subsequent 
opportunity, under rather unusual circumstances, on which 
we trust that the Speaker will not permit a precedent 
to be founded, of addressing the House. The acrimonious 
discussion which followed on the question of fixing the next 
stage of the Bill was of a kind familiar enough in these 
cases. The only novelty was the active participation 
in it of occupants of the front Opposition bench. It 
would have been better if Mr. Mortey and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovrr had held aloof from the dispute and had inter- 
vened at a later moment, so as not to have left it to 4 


colleague of Mr. Smiru’s to repudiate on his behalf a b+ 
of “ discourtesy ” which they must well know to be y 
unjust. 
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A JAPANESE PICTURE-BOOK. 


things, as we have shown, in that 
4 exhibition of Chinese and Japanese art which Mr, Colvin, 
with admirable taste and judgment, has arranged in one of the 
rooms in the new White Building in the British Museum; but 
there is nothing more entertaining than the set of makimonos by 
some artist of the Yamato-Tosa school, in which are figured the 
adventures of the heroic Minamoto no Yorimitsu, otherwise known 
as Raiké, and the companions with whose aid he exterminated 
that dreadful ogre, the Shiiten Déji, or Drink-bewildered Boy 
—the devourer of maidens, the who oppressed 
the “sea-surrounded, dragon-fly-shaped ” which is Nippon 
somewhere about the year of the Christian era 947. The story, 
says Mr, Anderson, “is as well known in Japan as that of Jack 
the Giant-Killer in England,” and has been a theme for the 
Yamato-Tosa men from the thirteenth century onwards. As old 
at least as the seventeenth century, the set of illustrations included 
in the British Museum collection are marked by all the cha- 
racteristics of the style, and are probably as representative of the 
ideal and the mannerisms of the gifted Fuji-wara no Tsuné-taka, 
the founder of the academy, as a man living four centuries later could 
make them. Their material is paper; they are thirty-four in 
number; in Mr. Colvin’s selection, which is perfectly efficient, and 
tells the story with a fine regard for its more pict ue and 
romantic qualities, we are presented with full twenty- » in 
which the tale is told almost from the beginning of time and alto- 

ther from the beginning of the action. They are arranged in 
fe first two show-cases on the floor of the rcom, and in Mr. 
Colvin’s Catalogue their numbers run from 134 to 157. 

To our mind the Yamato-Tosa men were the least artistic and 
the most absurdly conventional of all the painters of Japan, 
Their colouring was shockingly crude; their drawing is absurdly 
inhuman and inexpressive; to show the inside of a house their 
genius was equal to nothing more intelligent than the device of 
taking the roof off, and asking one to look in on the interior from 
8 point of view impossible to any save the intimates of the limping 
Demon known to Don Cléofas; and they have other qualities 
which go far with western critics to aflirm the superiority of 
such men as Hoku-sai and Yé-sai and—speaking generally—the 
draughtsmen of a later age. But it is not to be denied that they 
have plenty of grotesque invention and a fine enough feeling for 
pictorial romance ; and they who doubt it have but to turn from 
this series of drawings to the excellent “Night March of the 
Hundred Demons” (No. 33 in Mr. Colvin’s Catalogue) hard by 
to have their doubts removed and experience the inception of a 
— sense of admiration and regard. In some ways, to put 

matter briefly, the Yamato-Tosa artists were common idiots; 
but in others they were men, if not of genius, at least of remark- 
able and — talent. This is obvious in such specimens of 
their work as Mr. Colvin has thought fit to exhibit; and it is 
most obvious of all, as we think, in this particular set of pictures 
by are the work of a man in whom the sentiment, the gift, 
the faculty—call it what one will—of illustration was native and 
vigorous. He saw his motives clearly; he reproduced them as 
exactly as he could ; and, having looked at them with a certain 
care, it is found, upon reflection, that we know the whole of the 
story as @ commentary upon which they are designed. The merit 
is not so common in western illustration as might be supposed. 
We are nothing if not “artistic,” and to tell a story graphically is 
the last thing to which, asa rule, our illustrators will condescend. 
do not think of their author, and they think still less of his 

ic ; what they are concerned with is the “ pictorial quality ”— 

or words to that effect—of their own work; and the consequence 
ie that nineteen times out of twenty they produce a commentary 
that is merely feeble as art, and that has no apparent connexion 
With the subject-matter of their theme. They do not elucidate— 


they confuse ; they do not illustrate—they bewilder. They might 
do worse than go and learn their of a man (unknown) 
whose colour drawing will make them shudder, and whose 


idea of (say) a cloud is scarce less rudimentary and inexact than 
the concept Mrs. Todgers would have invented of a wooden leg. 
Mr. F. V. Dickins, in an excellent translation, first printed in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, is inclined to believe that the 
original Shiiten Ddji was one of the autochthones, the yebisu, 
who, declining to be altogether dis d by the Japanese 
Proper, took valiantly to the hills and defied the Mikado steadily, 
until some legendary hero, some Yoshitsuné or Yorimitsu, went 
out against them with bow and blade, and brought the heads of 
them back to Kiyéto. The leader of these bands of savages 
was not always, Mr. Dickins opines, of the yebisu; he was 
now and then a Japanese of independent mind and no particular 
morality; and of such a desperado the legend of the Shiiten 
Déji may well be a memory. In Mr. Dickins’s version “ the inci- 
dents of the story,” we are further informed, “are not unskilfully 
put together,” while “the reflections scattered through it... 
sketch, after fashion not less instructive than quaint, the half- 
official piety and wholly conventional loyalty” (both very good 
things in their way, we may note) “that were regarded as the 
main elements of civic virtue” under a dynasty that need not 
further be icularized. The series of pictures secured by Mr. 
Anderson, and set out in Mr. Colvin’s cases, were once, it is 
understood, “ the illustrations of a set of mackimonos,” but “ have 
the text apparently the reduction of bulk.” 
ry is as grotesque and withal as gruesome—as 
Quaint in incident and as pes oy regards essentials—as any we 
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remember to have heard. As edited by Mr. Colvin in pictures 
and by Mr. Dickins in prose, it is very well worth study; and 
such of our readers as may care to visit the White ge ee 
the Print Room, and thereafter to get sight of Mr. Dickins’s 
paper—from which we have quoted freely—will secure them- 
“= a good deal of entertainment, and will, besides, obtain some 
glimpses of a new and quite extraordinary world. 

The Shiiten Ddji and his band of demons, it must be under- 
stood, have long been the terror and the scourge of the surround- 
ing district. None of the neighbouring virgins were secure; and 
the scandal reached its height when the daughter of a certain 
Kunimasa—a young person “of marvellous beauty of face and 
form ”—disappeared “one night about midnight, and could not 

in be found.” In his despair the afflicted parent took counsel 

of “a right skilful pb siognomist whose name was Seimei,” and 
of whom it was sai that ‘demons and goblins had little chance 
with him.” Seimei “laboured at his art” for some seven days 
and nights, and then informed Kunimasa that his daughter was 
not dead, but the captive of a demon whose lair was situate in 
the Senjé ga Take—the Peak that is Ten Thousand Feet High— 
and that by the use of exorcisms she might be restored to the 
society of her sorrowing friends and relations. Kunimasa has- 
tened to repeat the report of the right skilful one at the Court 
of his master the Mikado, Murakami Tenné; and there in solemn 
council, on the advice of a certain Minister, it was resolved to 
call in the aid of one Yorimitsu, “a pillar of the military nobility, 
in strength unrivalled, in bravery without equal, in war invincible” 
—a man, in fine, before whom even the Shiiten Déji might 
tremble and turn and be changed. “ Dreadful,” said the Minister, 
in a strain of oratory that reminds the candid reader of Mr. 
O’Brien calling for his breeches and boasting about the Plan of 
Campaign, “dreadful is the glare of his eye, exemplary his piety, 
swift his action; him the guard, him no dangers can 
affright”; backed by the Mikado’s approval he would become 
merely irresistible. The Majesty of Japan approved ; Yorimitsu 
was called in; and with his calling in begins the pictorial interest 
of the story. Mr. Colvin has suppressed the first drawing, which 
shows the effect on the Mikado of the report of the Ogre’s crimes, 
and starts with Yorimitsu receiving his sovereign’s commission to 
go forth and extirpate the evildoer. The next three numbers—which 
show how Yorimitsu and his companions prepare themselves for 
their enterprise by means of gr and purification—are also sup- 
; but the sixth (in Mr. Anderson's Catalogue) is given, 

and it shows us Raikd (to call the hero by his shorter and his 
more convenient name) with his comrades, the valiant Tsuna, the 
undefeated Kintoki, and three others, sitting in council, while 
their squires are grinding swords, preparing provisions, feeding 
the horses, and generally making ready for the expedition. In 
the seventh picture the band, diaguised as wandering Buddhist 
priests, are preparing for the start; they are clad in weeds of 
grey ; they are _—s their armour into the wooden wallets 
proper to the folk whose likeness they have assumed ; their 
trusty swords—long, two-handed, tremendous—are indifferently 
dissembled, The next picture reveals them in the act of journey- 
ing towards the monster's lair, but pausing in converse with a 
yamabushi, even a wandering priest of the hills, an ancient man of 
a venerable aspect and a sage. With this philosopher, who is no 
other than the Spirit of Sumiyoshi, they take counsel, and they 
take drinks; and soon he is discovered in act to furnish Raiko 
with a magic helm and a bottle of liquor, both which’ gifts, as we 
shall see, will presently come in useful. More than this, the Spirit 
(of whom Raiké has made a vast deal from the first, and who 
is possibly not unsusceptible to flattery) volunteers to conduct 
them on their way; and, under his guidance, they are seen 
climbing terrific mountains and crossing ravines on tree-bridges, in 
a style of landscape, touched with the true Skelt feeling, where the 
clouds are like rolls of paper, and the rocks are contorted into 
shapes that seem to clamour for the presence of Grindoff and 
his fatal Millers. In the next number of the series they have 
reached the borders of a mountain lake, and there they happen 
upon a damsel, “ whose beauty was beyond that of most women ” ; 
in the water was she washing—washing a bloody garment; and 
when they spake with her “she answered not, but fell a-weeping,” 
till “ her face was as of one wrung by a terrible anguish,” oe they 
took her for a crony of the Ogre, even the Shiaten Ddji, sent 
that way to lure them to their destruction. She soon convinced 
them, however, that her intentions were strictly honourable ; she 
told them her name (which was nothing shorter than Naka 
Mikado no Hanazono) ; she gave them details of the Doji’s way of 
treating his captives—whom in life he caused to shampoo him, and 
of whom, when he was tired of them, he made his accursed meal— 
which set them beside themselves with anger; she instructed them 
how to reach his cavern, and that when they got there they would 
find him “ fair-skinned and not unseemly, of burly frame and fierce 
look, a giant stern of eye and puissant of arm Gotat measure.” 
Faring forward from her, the heroes came to the Ogre's castle, 
where one sees them received by a company of demons exulting in 
the prospect of fresh meat with a breadth of grin and a capacity 
of leer that makes them incomparable company; and the next 
thing is that they are in presence of the Ogre himself. He appears 
to them, being less than common drunk, and still having some wits 
about him, in one of the least offensive of his work-a-day shapes, 
and they behold him as a very large, very bloated, and rather 
“ muzzy ” Ohinese boy. With him do they hold high wassail ; he 
ges them in bowls of blood ; he = them to eat—and Raiké 

is found equal to the occasion—the leg of a young woman; they 
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drink together, and the saké fails not to produce its due effect; 
the demon does a fantastic dance (in the manner of Mr. d’Auban) 
before the company, andthe accomplished Kintoki returns the com- 
pliment in kind. “Meanwhile, the drug presented to the heroes by 
the Spirit of Sumiyoshi is being introduced into the saké-pans, 
and the Ddji and his merry men are presently as drunk on 
Two noble damsels—one of them the daughter of Kunisada— 
have been sent for to shampoo the brute; and, though he has 
offered to receive Raiké and his comrades into his retinue, and 
indeed has treated them handsomely according to his lights, it is 
evident, when we see him led off in a beastly state of intoxication 
between two of his retainers, that the end of him is near at hand. 
As soon as he is gone, indeed, the heroes take counsel with the 
two damsels; they arm themselves, Raiké putting on the magic 
helmet received from the Spirit of Sumiyoshi, and they set forth 
to tackle the monster where he lies. They are seen in act 
to break into his room, the good Spirit suddenly appearing 
with a coil of rope; and in the next picture they are face 
to face with the Terror in person. He has assumed his natural 
shape, which is that of a vast, bloated, spider-like, vermilion- 
coloured giant ; he sprawls enormous in sleep, while the noble (and 
afflicted) damsels — him; he is a terrific and disgusting 
spectacle ; and they tie him up with (one.can imagine) a certain 
queasiness—a certain feeling of nausea. Raiké, however, is not 
a bit afraid of him, nor are Tsuna and Kintoki either; in the 
beginning they had “felt their hair stand up with terror, and 
their livers perish ” at the sight of him; but they have seen him 
drunk since then, and Raikd, flourishing his “ rocksplitting 
sword,” cuts off his head at a single blow, while Kintoki and 
Tsuna and their comrades go to work like men on the monster's 
trunk. Then is seen a dreadful thing, The Ddji's head ieaps 
into the air, “ pursued by a spout of blood,” and swoops down on 
Raik6 from above, like some horrible bird of prey. Of course, it 
is all of no avail. Not Amadis himself was a more puissant 
knight than Raiké. Here is the end of the Ddji. 

Other pictures show the hero and his comrades visiting the 
Ogre’s larder, where dead Young Persons hang most piteously 
on hooks, like the unnatural butcher’s meat they are; vanquishing 
the Ogre’s guards in combat, and taking it out of them without 
mercy when they have vanquished them; returning homewards, 
through romantic mountain scenery, in the company of rescued 
damsels, not, it is hoped, ungrateful tor their rescue ; and, finally, 
presenting themselves at Courts laden with demon heads, amid 
the acclamations of the populace. One must see out the story, 
of course, and it must be confessed that the compositions repre- 
senting the fight with, and the punishment of, the Doji’s hench- 
men, have real merit. But the great picture of all is unquestion- 
ably the attack upon the Déji himself. The artist has worked 
up to it as to a culmination, and he has so far succeeded that, once 
seen, it is not forgotten. 


MR. LABOUCHERE CLOTHED. 


| F,-- week we had occasion to notice a deplorable instance of 
frenzy in an intelligent though mistaken politician. This 
week Mr. Labouchere has once more come to the fore with a letter 
to the Daily News, on the subject of the House of Lords. Now 
we do not agree with Mr. Labouchere as to the House of Lords— 
there are probably no two intelligent corporations in this kingdom 
who differ more heartily with (persons wholly ignorant of English 
would no doubt say from) one another than Mr. Labouchere and 
the Saturday Review on this point. But when a man differs in- 
telligently, and does not talk nonsense about villains and traitors 
whom it is necessary to watch, and who are going to do dreadful 
things under cover of heaven knows what, he deserves to be taken 
more or less seriously. We say more or less ; for we are convinced, 
as some not wholly foolish persons before us—one Shakspeare, one 
Dryden, one Swift, one Canning, one Sydney Smith, and some 
others—have been convinced, that you may be none the less really 
serious for mixing humour with your gravity. But undoubtedly 
a person may, if he likes, doubt of the eflicacy of a House of 
Lords, provided always that he is ready to be made a hare of 
when it is proved that his objections are futile and mistaken. 
It is only when he elects to play the big bombardoon, and 
to cry lamentation and mourning and woe, villany and treason, 
rape, murder, and all the pleas of the Crown, that it becomes 
impossible to treat him otherwise than in pantomime fashion. 
Even before Mr. Labouchere’s letter, a half-uncomfortable feeling 
seems to have prevailed among Gladstonians that their very 
= and clever leader in the Upper House (vice Lord Granville, 
ome a noble shade) had made a mistake. Mr. Labouchere has 
said this ve 
manner which precludes altogether the poasibility of interject 
Timeo Danaos, or hinting that, if Mr. Labouchere objects to Lo: 
Rosebery’s plan, it is because Lord Rosebery’s plan is really good 
for the House of Lords, and not bad for it. Weconceive that Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter is quite an honest one; and we conceive it for 
this reason, that he has given hostazes by proposing a plan of his 
own. It does not seem to us one whit a better plan than Lord 
Rosebery’s, for reasons which we sha!l mention presently ; but it 
is not a plan pour rire. It is quite as reasonable.as Lord 
Rosebery’s mixture of fish, flesh, fowl, and bad red herring ; and it 
would not be more wanting in the real characteristics of a 
Second Chamber. Moreover, Mr. Labouchere seems to us to have 


plainly and very forcibly, and he has said it in a 


done a real service in endorsing Lord Salisbury’s argument 
to the effect that any combination of henoiinery 0mm and 
elective peers would be just as obnoxious to icals as the 
present » rea He has given a very useful warning that tinker- 
ings and tailorings of the House of Lords will leave it just as it 
is in the estimation of those who either are democrats or pretend 
to be (for what reason God only knows!) Wherever he ae 
to be constructive or to be combative of Tory principles he fails; 
for the simple reason that he comes into collision with those old, 
those abominable, but those quite invincible laws of fact, logic, 
and human nature which will not budge for the votes of twenty 
thousand majorities of cobblers. But when he criticizes his own 
less thoroughgoing associates he is very useful and edifying. Te 
contradicts himself, of course; when you engage in a conflict 
with the laws just enumerated you usually do. For instance, he 
says that “we have no objection to a House of Revision and 
Appeal, provided its functions are limited to those duties. . . . 
But we object to a . . . House which may emasculate and 
minimize at its will Liberal measures.” Now a “House of 
Revision and Appeal” simply means a House that can emasculate 
and minimize at its will, But we have no quarrel with him on 
this score. And we have to thank him for having brought some 
amiable, but unpractical, persons on his own side back to and 
face to face with the facts of the case. 

Let Mr. Labouchere state in his own words what he and the 
people whom he calls Liberals do object to. He admits that he 
and they “have no personal quarrel with the members of the 
House of Lords.” He sweeps away the silly nonsense about a 

r here and there who has done something, probably not worse 
than his neighbours do, but something which, thanks to his being 
a peer, is widely known. He fences, it is true, rather than fights 
with Lord Salisbury’s very cogent contention that the Conser- 
vatism of the actual House of Lords is an accident which rather 
justifies than condemns it—a contention which, by the way, Lord 
Salish might have argued out with advantage. But he says 
that “they ‘his so-called Liberals and he] consider it grossly 
unfair that, when they have obtained a majority at the polls, this 
majority should be stultitied by a few hundred rich men, neither 
elected nor selected, and whose sole right to legislate and to meddle 
is derived from the somewhat apocryphal services of their ancestors.” 
Now we have so strong a case that we can afford to be generous; 
and we'll tell Mr. Labouchere at once what we'll do with him. 
We will make him a handsome present of half a dozen question- 

ring terms in this the “ stultified,” the “rich,” the 
“ neither elected nor selected” (the last of which words is a gross 
fallacy), the “ meddle,” the “ somewhat apocryphal,” and so iorth, 
Ungenerous controversialists might insist on these, on every one 
of which Mr. Labouchere could be irrecoverably tombé in five 
minutes, with the consent even of a fair Radical audience. But 
we will give him all this for the present, reserving, of course, the 
right to enforce it later. It is, it seems, a dreadful thing to 
“they” that, when “they” have obtained a majority at the polls, 
it should be capable of having its will obstructed by a hereditary 
House of Lords. 

Part of the answer to this is pate tee and it was hinted 
at, though not completely given, by Lord Salisbury. It is utterly 
false that the stultification of popular majorities, to use Mr. 
Labouchere’s own term, happens only when those majorities are 
Liberal. From the very nature of the case, the restraining influence 
of the Upper House is most wanted and most used in such times; 
but its exercise has not in the very least been confined to them. 
On the contrary, in the one period of English history when there 
was for some timea Tory majority as — as violent, and as pre- 
judiced, as—well, let us say—some Liberal majorities have been, 
the House of Lords was the chief bar in its way, and the Govern- 
ment had actually to revert to that same remedy which Lord 
Grey, in the opposite case, had only to threaten, and to swamp the 
House by a creation of peers. Ofsuch crucial instances there Lave 
been only two, one on each side ; but of approaches to them there 
have been many. It may be laid down, without fear of con- 
tradiction from any one who knows English history, that whenever 
the House of Commons has been for any length of time distin 
Tory, the tendency of the House of Lords has been to be Liberal, 
and vice versd. And it is exactly in this fact, and in the reasons 
for this fact, that the value of the House of Lords consists. 

But we have not done with Mr. Labouchere, whom it is quite 
a pleasure to handle now that he is clothed and in his right mind. 
Not only has this “stultification” of which he complains been 
automatically and equitably directed now to the Liberal, now to 
Tory majorities, but no Assembly otherwise constituted than the 
present House of Lords could be expected to exercise such an 
influence, Perhaps we have said too much in the last phrase; 
for you might frame an Upper House which would do as well, 
but only at a cost of what Mr. Labouchere and his friends call 
reasonableness, which would be far greater than in the case of the 
House of Lords. And not only would it be more unreasonable, 
but it would be infinitely more cumbrous, costly, and capricious. 
The hereditary principle which excites such wrath is the only 
simple means of providing “a House of Revision and Appeal” (we 
thank Mr. Labouchere for that term) which shall be competent to 
revise and quash the results of an elected body when neces- 
sary. To put elect over elect is not only false heraldry, but 
folly in itself. You want some method of making an Upper House 
which shall be a of popular judgment, whic shall pre- 


sumably have had all advantages of education, and such a position 
en shall make it reasonably free from corruption of every kind. 
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people of whom we know. 


You cannot possibly get that by election in any form or shape. 
There is not such an elected body in the world, except, perhaps (and 
we are not quite of Lord Salisbury’s mind there), the American 
Senate, while the independence and power of the American Senate, 
such as they are, depend directly on the peculiar federal] constitu- 
tion of the United States. The hereditary principle, in aristocracy 
as in monarchy, provides the desideratum which the wit of thirty 
centuries has not been able to provide otherwise. It excludes, 
except in the case of persons as foolish as Citizen Carnegie, jealousy 
or heart-burning ; for one Englishman who was not born a lord is 
no more jealous of another Englishman who was born a lord than 
if he had been born to blue eyes and his neighbour born to black, 
or (if Mr. Labouchere denies the analogy) than if he had picked 
up the deuce of trumps and his neighbour in the same deal seven, 
with three honours. It supplies a body of men who have an 
interest to qualify themselves, and who, even by Mr. Labouchere’s 
reluctant testimony, do qualify themselves for the duties of legis- 
lation in a fashion certainly not to be excelled, if it is to be 
paralleled, by the Assembly which used to contain Mr. Whalley 
and does contain Mr. Biggar. And it supplies, as nothing else has 
ever been found to supply, that “second thought” which no man 
of sense would like to dispense with in his own private case. We 
have put here the arguments for the House of Lords merely by 
sample and ex abundantia, for we might go on for columns. An 

there is at least one retort which Mr. Labouchere cannot now 
make. He cannot say that he does not want a Second Chamber 
at all, for he has supplied his own recipe for it—a curious mistake 
in the case of a thoroughgoing monocamerist, as some folk call it. 


RECENT EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 


ie is curious that there should be so much information extant 
about the Twelfth Dynasty, although we are absolutely unable 
to fix its date. It was the twelfth family of kings which ruled in 
Egypt; but we cannot affirm with certainty that it succeeded the 
eleventh or was succeeded by the thirteenth. In fact, to judge 
from the evidence of the monuments before dates can be assigned, 
the first six dynasties were followed by the twelfth, and that by 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth. e may safely assume that 
the Twentieth Dynasty began to reign in 1200 B.c.; but absolute 
chronology aly begins with the Persian invasion in 527 B.c. We 
might suppose that, if 1200 can be fixed for ths Twentieth 
Dynasty, it would be a mere matter of calculation to discover the 
date of the Twelfth; and this is, naturally, the German assump- 
tion. The same great Egyptologist who gave us a complete 

hic grammar, nine-tenths of which must have been 
evolved from his own inner consciousness, dates the Twelfth 


Dynasty from 2466 B.c. to 2266; and his theory suffices to work — 


by, though, as we have said, we cannot reach back with confidence 
to within a whole millennium of the year 2266. Yet the names, 
the successions, the Prdieree, the performances, the officials, the 
geographical limits of the power of these remote kings are almost 
as well known as if they had been Roman emperors. Usertsen 
succeeded Amenemhat, and Amenemhat Usertsen, until three of 
the one name and four of the other had reigned from Nubia 
to the Delta, with almost equal ability, and leaving behind 
them monuments, not so much of personal wealth or greatness, 


- like the pyramids of their predecessors, as of public utility, like 


the Labyrinth and the Nilometer, by which the water supply was 
regulated all over Egypt. If we would know something more 
about these great rulers, something of their personal qualities, we 
must seek it in the records left by their officials, and so far, if we 
may judge, “like master, like man,” they must have been seven 
of the most enlightened 7 who ever reigned over any 
n these records we learn what were 
morals and manners likely to be approved by the monarch, and 
each official prides himself on having carried out the just, wise, 
and benevolent policy of his master. The inscriptions of Beni 
Hassan and the remarkable “Second Sallier Papyrus” have been 
repeatedly translated and quoted, and show that long before 
Moses the principles illustrated by the Ten Commandments were 
known and acted upon by Amenemhat I. and his son. His advice 
to his successor is to give to the lowly and strengthen the weak ; 
to comfort the afflicted, and to see that none in his land should 
want bread. In the papyrus just named Amenemhat states that 
“he sent his messengers to Abu.” It is the discovery of the tombs 
of these messengers which Mr. Wallis Budge described in the 
interesting paper read before the Society of Biblical Archeology 
at the end of last month. Mr. Budge was sent out to Egypt by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, and had an advantage over 
most explorers in that country as his knowledge of hieroglyphics 
was already complete; and he entered on the labours prepared for 
him by General Grenfell at once and fully armed to overcome the 
greatest difficulties of reading and interpretation. He had 
another advantage in the fact that much of the heavy work had 
already been carried out, and that he was spared the most 
laborious part of such excavations as those of Mr. Petrie, who has 
always had to organize and control a band of native workmen. It 
was thus possible for Mr. Budge to economize his time to the 
utmost, and it must be allowed that he got through a prodigious 
amount of work in the few weeks of his stay. ; 
The tombs newly discovered are on a hill of sandstone, seen on 
the right hand, or western bank, as we approach Aswan, the 
@acient Syene, the Ptolemaic Sunnu, the Biblical Seveneh, the 


archaic A bu, or town of ivory or the elephant, from which the island 
in the river is still called Elephantine. At this point the granite 
formation crops out, and the western hill, Contra-Syene, is the last 
ridge of the sandstone which borders the Nile from Silsilis. The 
ancient lords of Syene buried their dead on the western side, as 
did the Pyramid-builders and the people of Thebes, as much for 
convenience as for any religious reason. The Twelfth Dynasty 
tombs at Beni Hassan are on the other bank, and their entrances 
face the opposite way, towards the sunset. Of the finest of the 


tombs at Syene, Mr. Budge remarks that it could best be seen at 


9 a.M., when the morning sun shone directly into it. The monu- 
mental tablet of Sabben could be seen at the far end. We have 
remarked on the remote antiquity of the Kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty ; but Sabben ruled Aswan under the Sixth. His royal 
master was the giant centenarian Ra-nefer-Ka, or Pepi II., who 
reigned a hundred years, The tomb of Sabben is in fine preserva- 
tion, and full of inscriptions. A second tomb, not in such 
a complete state, is that of Mechu, and a third, that of Heq-ab, 
but the most important is on a bigher level. This is called No. 31 
by Mr. Budge—a number which gives us an idea how the whole 
hill is honeycombed. Before describing the tombs Mr. Bu 
gives us interesting particulars of the ancient approach to t 
high level. What the makers of the grottoes aimed at chiefly 
was that the best stone should be used ; and, though Sabben had 
to be content with a lower stratum, Nub-kau-Ra-necht was 
buried where the stone is best and hardest, near the top of the 
hill; and one of the most interesting features of the discovery is 
that a fine broad staircase ran from the quay up a hundred and 
fifty feet to the layer of stone in which the tombs are cut, and 
that this stair is still almost perfect, although the quay has been 
wrecked. The stairway of Milosis, described in Allan Quater- 
main, was perhaps fifty feet higher, but cannot much have sur- 

this one at Aswan, Similar stairways must have existed 
at Thebes and at Beni Hassan, but they have long perished. 
Between each set of steps at Aswan is a slope, up which the 
coffins were d by men on the steps at each side. When 
General Grenfell first discovered the tombs, he cleared the sand 
from the steps; but already, in eight months, when Mr. Budge 
arrived, so strong is the drift, they were completely covered, and 
had to be dug out again. 

The tomb No, 31 is at the top, and, from what Mr. Budge 
tells us, must be considered a discovery of the highest interest 
and importance both in art and history. The t man here 
buried was the son of a lady named Satihetep, who, as Mr. 
Budge believes, was the daughter of Se-renput, who occupied an 
adjacent tomb, and who certainly lived under Usertsen I. 
Heq-ab, mentioned above, was the brother of the lady Satihetep, 
and Mr. Budge found a wrecked tomb which had belonged 
to Seten, a granddaughter of Se-renput. So that, as he ob- 
serves, Se-renput was the founder of a great family of rulers 
of Elephantine during the Twelfth Dynasty, and t tombs 
were made for him and his family. At Beni Hassan there is 
a similar succession of local rulers, similarly connected thro 
daughters. Se-renput held a chief command in an expedi 
tion to Ethiopia, which took place in the forty-third year of 
Usertsen I., and which is also mentioned at Beni Hassan, where 
Amen-em-hat-Ameni is described as having distinguished him- 
self signally at the head of four hundred men. The tomb of 
Nub-kau-Ra-necht, his grandson, is, however, the finest of the 
series and the best preserved. The mummy pit within was also 
discovered, a pit within a pit and within a third pit, the care 
taken to preserve and conceal the bodies having been most 
elaborate. “ We found,” says Mr. Budge, “in one corner of the 
pit a hollow about two feet deep, which led to a very narrow 
pasoage about two feet wide by eighteen inches high. We 

ragged ourselves through this passage one by one, and found that 
on the other side there was a fourth square pit or shaft, the sides 
of which had been carefully smoothed.” The shaft was filled u 
with small stones, and further than this point the explorers did 
not penetrate; but the shaft was no doubt the final resting-place 
of Nub-kau-Ra-necht. 

As we have said, the number of tombs in this same hill is very 
great, and we must refer to Mr. Budye’s forthcoming paper for an 
account of some of them, and of an interesting Cuptic “ dayr,” or 
convent, at the foot of the slope. It concludes with the remark 
that the stone staircase is unique, and that the so-called “ Proto- 
Doric” columns of two of the tombs are of a character elsewhere 
unknown. One of the most curious deductions relates to the 
violation of the tombs at some very early period, and Mr. Budge 
quotes an interesting passage from the Coptic Life of Pisentios, 
as to the existence and treatment of tombs in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D., but Mr. Budge is disposed to put the principal de- 
structions down to Cambyses. The tombs of the Sixth Dynasty 
were probably opened in the troublous interval before the acces- 
sion of the Twelfth; and the later and finer caves may have been 
destroyed under the predecessors of the Eighteenth Dynasty; 
but Mr. Budge thinks the ruin was not wrought by Evyptian 
hands, and quotes the Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu, who 
expressly states that the Persian soldiers destroyed the town of 
Aswan; but in addition great damage was done by crowds of 
fanatical recluses, anchorites and ascetics, who took up their 
abodes in these spacious tombs, and, looking upon the divinities 
of ancient Egypt as devils, destroyed or plastered them over, as 
may be seen in the Temples of Karnak and Luxor, and many other 
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THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


close, has been interesting and profitable. Some good plays 
have been produced, and some new histrionic talent has been 
made known. Unquestionably the most important position in the 
chronicles of the season belongs to Mr. Bronson Howard's 
new comedy The Henrietta, which was produced at the Union 
uare Theatre. Mr. Howard has written a genuine comedy, 
brilliantly illustrating a peculiar phase of American life. The 
Henrietta is not a ye a horse, or & woman, though mis- 
taken for the second and third in the course of the play. It 
is a “wild cat” mine, which the millionaire Wall Street 
financier, Nicolas Van Alstyne, admits that he won in a 
game of poker. The shares of the Company become the hinge 
upon which his vast fortune turns, The ruthlessly mercenary 
spirit of his elder son, Nicolas Van Alstyne, jun., leads that 
young man to become the secret financial opponent of his father, 
and toaccomplish the old man’s ruin. In the beginning of the 
play, however, the father, finding that his second son, a vapid, 
ppish club-lounger, has fallen in love with his ward, a sweet 
oung girl, gives him $500,000, and then washes his hands of 
i Nicolas the younger has betrayed an innocent girl, and 
to clear himself with his wife dec that the brother is 
the author of certain discovered letters. The younger son 
shoulders the brother’s sin to shield the devoted wife, and is in 
turn deserted by his own fiancée, He plunges into Wall Street 
speculation, and, having lost about one-fifth of his half-million, 
appears at the office of his father’s broker on the day when the 
crash comes. He promptly hands over his $400,000 to his father's 
clerk, and so saves his parent; while the unexpected turn in 
affairs carries off the unhappy elder brother by heart-disease. This 
is a faint outline of the story on which Mr. Howard has built 
.a play which has not one uninteresting moment nor a single 
dull line. The action is full of life and significance, the situa- 
tions are strong, the dialogue crisp and sparkling, and every 
character a clear-cut study. The old financier is a personage of 
wonderful strength and depth, and the club-haunting son is a 
masterly representation of what is commonly termed a “ dude.” 


W. H. Crane and Stuart Robson, who have been acting together - 


for a number of years, are the central figures of the comedy. Mr. 
Robson’s performance of Bertie Van Alstyne is one of the best 
ieces of character-acting he has ever done, Mr. Crane's work, 

wever, is of a higher sort. As Nicolas Van Alstyne he has 
revealed the possession of greater powers than he was known to 
have. There are strength, dignity, and pathos in some of his 
scenes, while in others he beams with genial humour. He has 
earned an enviable position on the American re tA this per- 
nee The play was generally well acted at nion Square 

eatre, 

At the Madison Square Theatre the most important uction 
artistically was that of Elaine, a dramatic version of the Laureate’s 
poem, made by George Parsons Lathrop, novelist and essayist, 
and Edwards, stage manager at Wallack’s Theatre. As 
many as possible of Lord Tennyson's lines were used in the drama, 
but several hundred new ones were written by Mr. Lathrop, who 
has written many smooth poems, The idyllic beauty of the 
story, the unusual excellence of the stage effects, which included 
a faithful reproduction of Rosenthal’s picture of “the dead 
steered by the dumb,” and the effective acting of Annie Russell as 
Elaine, gave the play no small prominence among the novelties of 
the season. Beyond that little has been done at the Madison 
Square, Heart of Hearts having achieved only a moderate success. 

The Wife, written by Bilasco and De Mille, is another 
American play which has been successful. It was produced at 
the Lyceum ‘Ih 
the season. ‘The play is a smooth and interesting domestic 
comedy, founded on a woman’s devotion, with incidental appear- 
ances of infidelity on the husband’s part. The local colour is 
American, but is not essential to the story. Miss Georgia 
Cayvan, who impersonates the heroine, has won a leading place in 
this class of play. Her methods have notably improved, and she 
has to a large extent freed herself of a studied artificiality which 
was a conspicuous feature of her earlier work on the stage. The 
Wife is generally well acted, and is put on the stage with great care. 

At the Standard Theatre Paul Kauvar, a drama by Steele 
Mackaye, was produced on December 24, and has been panne 
since that time to crowded houses, Mr. Mackaye’s play is ba 
on imaginary incidents of the French Revolution, and shows the 
misfortunes that follow the love of a prominent Republican, Paul 
Kauvar, for the daughter of a Duke. By the machinations of a 

ood old-fashioned villain, who loves the girl, it appears that 
uvar has betrayed the Duke to the Revolutionary authorities 
after having married the girl, The rest of the play is taken up 
with the gradual demonstration of Kauvar's fidelity and heroism. 
The play is a melodrama, but a very good one. The situa- 
tions are theatrically powerful, and the interest is strong from 
beginning to end. A striking feature of the play is a tableau 
vivant, gradually revealed behind a gauze scene in a totally dark 
theatre, every light in the auditorium and on the stage being 
turned off. The tableau represents Kauvar’s dream of his wife’s 
death on the guillotine. Another feature, in the last act, is the 
mob, which is magniticently trained. 

Mr. Daly opened the season at his theatre on October 
with Pinero’s Dundy Dick, which was a failure, He follow 
it speedily with another of his own light and pleasing comedies, 


eatre on November 3, and will run to the close of | p 


called The Railroad of Love. This was an exceedingly attenuated 
Bley, but it had considerable movement, and was acted with 
elightful skill by Mr. Daly’s a ey of accomplished comedians. 
It was followed early in February by a revival of Shaks 's Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. This production was a veritable trium 
for Mr. Daly and his company. The r+ and author, with 
his customary conscientious devotion to the highest dramatic 
art, carefully studied the text. He made as few alterations as 
possible, and changed the sequence of only a few incidents in 
the comedy. He devoted a wonderful amount of patient care to 
the preparation of the scenic effects, and, in respect of stage attire, 
the presentation of the comedy was one of the most complete and 
appropriate ever seen on the American stage. The success of the 
production, however, is unquestionably due to the admirable 
acting of Mr, Daly’s players, who have again demonstrated in a 
striking manner the ease with which they can step out of the high 
collars and long trains of modern drawing-rooms into the tunic 
and sandals of antiquity. Miss Rehan hus added another triumph 
to her long list by her charming ay ny ee of Helena, and 
Mr. Drew has succeeded in disguising his familiar methods in his 
excellent treatment of Demetrius. Mr. Skinner and Miss Dreher 
are excellent as the second pair of lovers. Mr. Lewis has caused 
considerable discussion in New York by his unique performance 
of Nick Bottom, His quaint conception and original acting of the 
part have quite upset many nceived notions ; but his interpre- 
tation is admitted to be full of merits, The other parts in the 
comedy are all well acted, and the production has met with the 
M Edward hose drama’ yals of 
r. Edward Harrigan, w curious tic portra 
low life in New York have for years delighted American play- 
goers, has departed from his customary lines, and produced a 
play called Pete, in which he makes a study of the negro of the 
Southern States. The theatre is crowded nightly, but the drama 
is far from being the author's best work. There are strong points 
in it, and Mr. Harrigan’s own acting is remarkably effective ; but 
as a play Pete is not well made. 

Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. Laurence Barrett are acting to- 
gether in America with the greatest possible success. They pro- 
duced Julius Cesar at the Academy of Music, New York, on 
December 26, and played a short engagement there to extremely 
large audiences. Mr. Barrett's Cassius has long been regarded as. 
his best work, his appearance and methods being admirably suited 
to the part. Mr. Booth has done no better acting of late years 
than he has done during the season now ing. His art has. 
deepened and broadened, and his command of all his resources. 
has reached the highest condition of certainty. 

The wo eer drama has been further made known in New 
York through the labours of Mme. Modjeska, who lately brought 
out Cymbeline, Much Ado About Nothing, and Measure for 
Measure. The first and third of these plays were unknown to the 
American stage. Mme. Modjeska, playing a short engagement 
with her travelling company at the Fourteenth Street Theatre—a 
house miserably unprepared for any serious work—produced these 
dramas and acted the heroines in a manner which attracted large 
and enthusiastic audiences, and won her the praise and thanks of 
the more scholarly critics, 


CANVEY ISLAND. 


ANVEY ISLAND is only thirty miles from London, yet 
the two places are but little acquaint. Most Canvey 

Islanders have never been to London, and most Londoners have 
never heard of Canvey—unless, indeed, in connexion with the 
roblem of the dis of London sew Yet its history may 
interest the curious, and the island itself will well repay a visit, 
for it is a quaint, old-world sort of place, and oddly un-English in 
many ways. It lies down the Thames, between Gravesend and 
Shoebury on the Essex shore. It is about five by three miles in 
extent, is as flat, and for the most part as treeless, as the Haarlem 
Lake, and like it has Dutch traditions, and is beloved of the 
Dutchman of to-day. Not that Canvey ever belonged to the 
Dutch ; their connexion with it came about in this way. The 
Romans who embanked the Medway and the Thames doubtless” 
did the same for Canvey, for they overran all the land about, and 
evidence of their industry may be found in the broken pottery 
which was often, until lately, washed up upon Leigh Beck, its 
extremest point. The Saxons have left ample evidence of their 
existence in local nomenclature, and the Danes of theirs in ruins 
which may still be traced ; for here, under their leader Hasting, they 
were beaten in a great battle by Alfred, who took from them their 
fortress “ Beamfleet ”—7.e. Benfleet—on the mainland, “ with deep 
and wide trenches,” as Camden says. But the mighty engineers 
were gone, and things in Canvey went from bad to worse; until 
in Camden's time, the tides had so far worked their will that all 
the arable land, of which there had been much, was ruined, for 
the island, he says, “is oftentimes quite overflowne, all save 
hillocks cast up, upon which the sheep have a place of refi 
For it keepeth about four hundred sheep.” In 1625 (about eight 
years after Camden wrote) a principal owner, Sir Henry Appleton, 
with others interested in the soil, agreed, as appears by the 
to hand over one-third of the lands to one Joas ve pars h,a 
Dutch engineer, on condition that he should “in” and em the 
island, ensuring it against future inroads of the sea, The land so 
made over is still called “ Third-acre land.” Crappenburgh’s work 
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was followed by a considerable immigration of Dutch, who sus- 
tained severe loss at the hands of their own countrymen during the 
Duteh incursions in the year of the Plague, and most of them 
then left. But if a pure Dutch name would be hard and a pure 
Dutch i impossible to find, the round face, the heavy, 
square and the stolid temper are characteristic of the 
Canvey Islander of to-day. As Lindisfarne, in short, is essen- 
tially Scandinavian, so Canvey is essentially Dutch. 

Crappenburgh did his work conscientiously enough; but excep- 
tional storms and spring-tides upset his calculations, and in 1735 
so great was the damage to live stock from these causes (Canvey 
then fed near four thousand cheep) that the Third-acre land was 
by Act of Parliament saddled with a first charge—limited to Ios. 
an acre—towards the expenses of the wall; the remaining two- 
thirds were only to be rateable should more money be wanted—at 
that time a remote contingency. But the storms of 1881 wrought 
such frightful havoc that this land was charged as high as 1/. per 
acre, a sum equal to the value of its rental. Consequently, the 
only land at present worth the holding in Canvey Island is “ Third- 
acre land.” The wall is finished now, and a solid bit of work it 
is; but the area it encloses is sadly contracted, and acres awa) 
over its eastern limit one may trace the old Dutchman’s handiwor. 
running down to the point, and see even now the remains of old 
fleets and ditches when the tide goes down. The point itself, 
indeed, has entirely gone to sea to the extent of half a mile within 
the last few years. 

“The Lobster Smack,” sometime “ The Sluice,” Canvey’s prin- 
cipal inn (she has, by the way, only two), lies just under the wall 


by Hole Haven, a little creek where barges and bawley-boats can - 
ride. It is pleasant to lie in bed and watch the lights as the 


great steamers feel their way down Thames. Here, too, are rare 
chances for studying Dutch character, for the light that shines 
from the windows of the inn is a spell few Dutchmen can resist. 
And as the small Scheldt trading-boats come up the Thames, one 
by one they lay-to in the creek till morning light. London and 
Amsterdam have done many a stroke of business in a quiet way 
at this retired and convenient half-way house, for a bargain is 
wonderfully helped by a glass or two of old Schiedam. This 
house has seen some curious doings in its time, before the white 
coastguard station put in an appearance, with its trim flower-beds, 
its flagstaff, and its handful of steady men. Mine host has often 
reason to be glad of the society of these useful allies when 
emergencies arise. For your Dutchman, stolid and phlegmatic 
in his sober moments, genial and somewhat noisy later on, has a 
tendency by 11 o’clock or so to become wildly =e 
and to “run amuck” at everything and everybody when closing 
time begins. Fortunately for himself the landlord is a strong and 
a plucky man, and is moreover ably seconded by his better half. 
There is an old flight-shooter, too, who can always be relied on in 
arow. Like most of those about the “ Lobster Smack,” he is 
hhonourably scarred. The lcss of two fingers is the form it takes 
with him, Ask him how it happened, and he will say, “ Well, 
sir, you see it was just like this ‘ere. We was a-heftin’ out a 
Dutchman one night, and I went for to hit his head, and he 
wy sudden, and blest if I didn’t drive right at that there 
m 


Canvey contains about three thousand acres of land in all, and 
this was divided among eight different parishes, and was titheable 
tothem. Whether the clergy of any of these parishes ever col- 
lected their tithes in person on this island we cannot say; but it 
is certain that for centuries no other consideration ever brought 
them there—the Church left the islanders absolutely alone. For 
marriage they had to trudge to their respective parish churches 
on the mainland, often a weary way; for burial they took their 
dead to Benfleet. A little chapel put up by the Dutch colonists 
in the seventeenth century was the first place of worship on the 
feland. But the Dutch left, and the chapel fell into decay. It 
was rebuilt by one who held a small farm there, which he charged 
with 8/. for a few sermons. This was slowly improved upon, and 
in 1715 @ wooden chapel was consecrated by Compton, Bishop of 
London, “ for 20 sermons a year.” After a long interval some of 
the neighbouring clergy provided by contributions for a few more 
sermons, which were supplied in fine weather by the chaplain for 
the time being. Things have gradually improved, and for some 
years now Canvey has been happy in the possession of its first 
vicar, a wooden vicarage, and a wooden church; while quite 
recently, by a crowning and an almost superhuman effort, the 

d has been semi-parochialized. All the houses in Canvey 
are of wood, any heavier material is considered liable to disappear 
beneath the soft alluvial soil. 

The cause of law and order was further promoted about three 
years ago by the introduction of a policeman to the island for the first 
time. It would be impossible for those who have become familiar 
with “ the bobby ” to conceive the storm of scorn and indignation 
aroused by the arrival of this humble guardian of the peace. 
“ Canvey don’t want no p'lice,” insisted a parlour orator; “let ’em 

eep to the mainland, J says. Ain’t we already got the Clesias- 
?” The Ecclesiastical Commissioners having been compelled 

by bad times to take some land in hand themselves at the other 
end of the island, they are ed by the islanders as in some 
dim way an expression of authority and interference, and as the 
authors of all their woes. An abstraction known as “ Guv’nment” 
the same significance in the minds of rustics in other parts. 

“ Fust chance I has,” interposed our friend the flight-shooter, “ I 
him down in the evening to the marshes beyent the fleets and 
takes the planks up ”—a Christian determination which was much 


plauded. The fleets are deep and wide ditches which bisect 

e flats in all directions; they are crossed by narrow planks 
at rare intervals, and a stranger left down there on a cold winter's 
night would fare badly indeed. 

Ten-shilling licences have been the ruin of the winter 
which once made Canvey so attractive to the wildfowler. But a 
visit to it in summer-time will well repay the lover of nature, The 
bearded tit has been driven away, the prowling plant-stealer 
has hunted there unchecked, but what remains of flora and of 
bird-life is singularly characteristic and interesting. The trees 
of the island are mostly per in one small group, but this 
can boast a rookery. One word as to the name “ Canvey.” Camden 
talks of “the island Convennos, which is also called Kaouvvos,” 
which, he says, Ptolemy mentions in his Geography. This name, 
he adds, is still retained in “Canvey.” Had Ptolemy seen the 
island from a balloon, his use of the term would have more 
intelligible, for the general shape of the island as then seen would 
be that of a pear; but given to a place as flat as a pancake it is an 
obvious misnomer. Further, the Canvey Islanders would not 
have been careful to have preserved Ptolemy’s word had they ever 
even heard of it. It has been suggested that Oanvey, which 
often appears in records as “ Canwe,” “ may possibly be a British 
name, since ‘ Canwe’ in Welsh means bright, shining, glisten- 
ing,” and that this would fitly describe the appearance of the 
place, partly from the vast bank of shells on its eastern point, 
and more so from the fleet by which it was bisected as late as 
the time of Elizabeth. There are difficulties in the way of this 
derivation; but we will leave it'as it stands, for we are free 
to confess we cannot supply a better. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


R. ROBERT BUCHANAN somewhat misinterprets the 
necessities of his position. Inan Author's Note to his play, 
Joseph's Sweetheart, he states that he has “ had” to suppress, to 
amplify, to alter, and otherwise to treat Fielding’s novel Joseph 
Andrews. As a matter of fact, Mr. Buchanan “had” to do 
nothing of the sort. That which he “had” to do in truth, 
if he had regarded the subject from the proper point of view, 
was to leave Fielding alone. Mr. Buchanan does not seem 
to be gifted with the sense of humour and appreciation of 
character which would enable him to understand the genius 
of the great eighteenth-century novelist. He is fortunate in 
appealing to a manager who is not concerned for the reputa- 
tion of Fielding, and to audiences so ignorant of literature, so 
little able to comprehend the wonderful vigour and vitality of 
the writer on whom hands have been laid, that they do not know 
the difference between an adequate adaptation and a Buchananism, 
Jn the same Author's Note Mr. Buchanan asserts that “ the critics, 
almost without exception, pronounced a favourable verdict ” on the 
attempt to dramatize Tom Jones; but the exceptions were in 
truth a good deal more numerous than the sentence quoted would 
lead the reader to suppose, Mr. Buchanan also laments that, 
“asin the case of Sophia, he finds himself, to some extent, fore- 
stalled by Sheridan.” Sheridan's presumption in daring to forestall 
Mr. Buchanan is very shocking. How could Sheridan venture to 
take such a liberty? We only hope that Mr. Buchanan will treat 
Sheridan with contemptuous neglect, and not find some day that 
he “ has” to Buchananize The School for Scandal, by introducing 
the Ghost of Hamlet's father to frighten Joseph Surface, or Falstatf 
to sing a topical song to Charles's festive companions. 

It would serve no good purpose to show how Mr. Buchanan has 
picked scraps out of Joseph Andrews, and wisfitted them into a 
commonplace melodrama of his own invention. We dimly trace 

rverted Fielding in the circumstance that Lady Booby is in 
ove with her footman Joseph Andrews, that he and the quasi- 
Parson Adams are found together on occasions, that Squire Booby 
supports his brother-in-law, who turns out to be well born, and 
in a very few other particulars. The plot of the drama really 
deals with incidents for which no sort of warrant is to be found 
in the book, Not content with this, Mr. Buchanan has taken 
startling liberties with the characters. Lady Booby, for instance, 
becomes a perfect monster of vice and cruelty, pursuing Fanny 
and Joseph with the most relentless hate, and the abduction of 
the virtuous Fanny occupies the greater part of the five acts. 
Lord Fellamar casually sees the girl at Lady Booby’s house, and 
that evil-minded dame perceives how she may revenge herself on 
Joseph, who has repulsed her advances. “ Promise me to get 
that girl into your power. Use any means!” her ladyship hisses 
into the libertine’s ear, and so Fanny is carried off from Parson 
Adams's cottage by Fellamar’s Welsh chaplain, Llewellyn ap Griffith, 
forced into a coach, and brought to his lordship’s town house, Some 
hundreds of dramatists who preceded Mr. Buchanan have ventured to 
forestall him in the episode of the virtuous rustic maiden abducted 
by the licentious nobleman—it is not only poor Sheridan who so far 
forgot himself as to be guilty of forestalling the author of Joseph’s 
Sweetheart. As for Joseph, he finds his father, and that father, 
moreover, a baronet or a knight, before the play is half over. The 
late Mr. Alfred Bunn forestalled Mr. Buchanan in the introduc- 
tion of the character ; for Sir George Wilson is in fact none other 
than Count Arnheim of The Bohemian Girl. Joseph, however, in 
a handsome dress of yellow brocade, sets off to track his Fanny, 
and he runs her and Fellamar to ground in a kiosk at Ranelagh— 
here exhibited as a very vulgar specimen of Cremorne. Fanny is 
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rescued, a duel is arranged to take place between Joseph and 
Fellamar, and here we certainly lose our respect for the hero. If 
‘a gentleman were going to fight a duel, there is one thing that he 
would never do, and that is, talk about the chances of the combat, 
on the whole rather despondently, to the girl he is engaged to 
marry. Surely it would have been well worth while for the 
adapter to ascertain the customs and sentiments of gentlemen in 
this position. Seeing what manner of play Joseph's Sweetheart is, 
we cordially admit that it does not matter in the least. 

We scarcely know how to criticize the acting of the play, 
being doubtful as to what standpoint to adopt. Joseph Andrews 
might have been such a man as Mr. Conway shows; and, apart 
from this, the actor gives a very spirited and natural study of 
the character. Mr. Conway is intelligent, most probably he 
is acquainted with the book, and altogether he does at least 
as well as circumstances admit. Miss Kate Rorke, who has 


"all the qualities which make a successful heroine of melodrama, 


imparts a charm to the part of Fanny. It would not be fair 
to urge that she does not suggest Fielding’s creation, for 
Fielding had not forestalled Mr. Buchanan in describing ad- 
ventures which she undergoes, Miss Vane has to play Mr. 
Buchanan’s Lady Booby, and not Fielding’s, and she seems to 
accomplish this task with considerable skill. Mr, Thomas Thorne 
is ill fitted with the name of Parson Adams. We recognize no 
trace of our good old friend. Mr. F, Thorne talks stage Welsh as 
ap Griffith. He sings the popular “ Hob y deri dando,” 
80 well known to all who are acquainted with “ pennillion,” but in 
case any among his audience have attended Kisteddfodau, it is 
desirable that he should learn the tune. Mr. Cyril Maude did 
creditably as Lord Fellamar, and Miss Eliza Johnstone's Mrs. 
Slipslop was not without merit. 
he worst defect from which a play can suffer is the absence of 
central motive. Before all else there should be a leading idea—in 
fact, a plot—and this the incidents should directly support and 
develop. These are the first axioms of playwriting, and, as Mr. 
Pinero’s new “domestic drama,” Sweet Lavender, does not fulfil 
these indispensable conditions, it must unhesitatingly be set down 
asa bad play. We notice that the critics differ considerably in 
their estimates of this work, which was produced at Terry's 
Theatre on Wednesday evening. For our own part we have 
seldom been so utterly bored at an evening performance. We 
admit Mr. Pinero’s cleverness in picking up and presenting odd 
and unconventional types of character, though in Sweet Lavender 
‘we only have a couple of them, in the shabby dipsomaniacal 
barrister, Dick Phenyl—the part acted by Mr. Terry—and the 
love-lorn hairdresser and wigmaker, Bulger, whose feelings of 
affection for the laundress at 3 Brain Court, Temple, have so 
much overcome him that he does not attempt to conceal the fact 
of his having descended to poetry ; but Bulger is the merest 
sketch. A friend lives in the Temple with Phenyl, and tries to 
‘keep him from drinking; and this law student, Clement Hale, is 
deeply in love with the laundress’s daughter, Lavender Rolt, 
otherwise known as “Sweet Lavender,” a character not impro- 
bably suggested by the Fanny Bolton of Pendennis. An attempt 
is first made to interest us in the love affairs of Hale and this 
handmaiden, an attempt, however, which is the less successful 
because, in the hands of Mr. Bernard Gould, Hale becomes a 
very commonplace young man ; and Miss Norreys, the Lavender, 
appears to be mourning the melancholy circumstance that she 
has not a comic part to play. A less convincing ingénue than 
Miss Norreys in Sweet Lavender we do not remember to have 
seen; she appears to be nervously apprehensive lest the audience 
should suspect that she is going to be funny, and altogether 
Lavender strikes us as a most depressing young woman. At the 
end of the first act her mother, Mrs. Rolt, seems about to take 
up the running. It is indicated that there is a mystery in con- 
nexion with her, and that the banker, Mr. Wedderburn, who has 
adopted Hale, is at the bottom of it. We do not really reach 
this, however, for the best part of a long hour and a half. Mean- 
time the banker's niece, Minnie, who has been engaged to marry 
Hale, but prefers his brotherly affection, becomes a prominent 
rsonage, and we are invited to concern ourselves with the 
irtation between her and a volatile American named Bream. 
In course of time a new side issue comes up for consideration ; 
Phenyl is represented as the chief creditor of A edderburn's bank, 
which has suspended payment. Little or nothing comes of this, 
and we are carried on to the mystery which was suggested at 
the end of the first act. There had formerly been a liaison 
between the barrister and the laundress, and Lavender is their 
daughter. Phenyl, in various stages of ebriety, pervades the 
play, and is often amusing. The lean, shabby barrister is a 
quaint tigure, and would be a great deal quainter if Mr. Terry did 
‘not make such painful efforts to be ey in speech and 
gesture. The parts of Minnie and of rs. Rolt are played with 
excellent taste and judgment by Miss Maude Millett and Miss 
Carlotta Addison, ‘The former is charmingly fresh and natural. 
Mr. Valentine also shows ability as Bulger, and a word of com- 
tmendation may be added for the Bream of Mr. F. Kerr. The 
‘manner in which the piece straggles makes it sadly tedious; but 
we can cordially praise the lighter passages of the dialogue. 
There are many humorous, witty, and fanciful lines, such as, 
indeed, are happily characteristic of all Mr. Pinero’s pieces. 

There is sound reason to hope that in Miss Julia Neilson, 
‘who has made her first appearance on the recognized stage as 
Cynisca in Pygmalion and Galatea, we have an actress who will 
presently occupy a leading place in the front rank of her pro- 


fession. We do not believe in “born actresses,” for acting is a 
difficult and abstrr e art which must be learnt, and can only 
be acquired by practice. Dramatic aptitude, however, novices 
may and this is possessed in a very exceptional degree 
by Miss Neilson. A musical voice, a correct ear, and intelli- 
gence of a high order were evidenced by her delivery of the 
verse; her face readily reflects the emotions she expresses; 
her bearing is graceful, and her gesture remarkably apt, uncon- 
strained, and significant. We were much struck by the indication 
of Cynisca’s nature which was conveyed in her first interview 
with Pygmalion. Jealousy of the statue is lightly, almost jestingly, 
hinted at; when she refers to the power Artemis has bestowed 
upon them there is no shadow of a thought in her mind that it 
can ever possibly be used; and yet with much subtlety the 
young actress in the midst of her loving converse reveals the 
depths of her disposition. The keynote of what follows is, in 
fact, faintly sounded. Over-anxiety to make much of every 
varying phase of the character to some slight extent marred the 
interpretation; on the other hand, in the delivery of some of the 
speeches we found a repose and restrained force which are exceed- 
ingly rare in the performances of inexperienced players. Miss 
Mary Anderson repeated her familiar impersonation of Galatea, 
Mr. Macklin gave a particularly able study of Pygmalion, and 
Mr. Rutland Barrington made a humorous C 

An interesting performance of Sheridan Knowles’s The Hunchback 
was given at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Tuesday afternoon. 
The interest of the occasion, of course, centred upon the young 
actress, Miss May Fortescue, who undertook the part of the com 
siderably tried heroine Julia. Hitherto Miss Fortescue has not 
appeared favourably as an actress. She has seemed rather too 
much inclined to accept popularity on the easiest terms, and to 

as a star of the first magnitude ere she had learned the first 
rudiments of her art. Experience is a hard master, and Miss 
Fortescue has evidently soon found that — would not accept 
her with genuine favour until she had proved herself worthy of 
their commendation. This she emphatically won on Tuesday last. 
In the earlier scenes, it is true, she was rather artificial and stiff, 
but as the play progressed she manifested so much fervour in her 
love-making, and so much passion in her desolation, that 
she surprised by the firmness of her touch and the evidence 
which she exhibited of having placed herself under the 
direction of some skilful instructor. Throughout she ex- 
hibited so much promise of still better things in the future, 
that we feel almost inclined to over her faults, which are 
plastic rather than elocutionary. She persists, for instance, in ovei- 
gesticulating, and ignores the value of the greatest of all histrionie 
arts—repose. We commend its study very earnestly to her 
attention. Mr. Willard was Master Walter, and we cannot say 
that it is a character which suits him, but he is far too intelligent 
to do anything indifferently, and in the last scene he was both 
powerful and dignified. The Sir Thomas Crawford of Mr. Conway 
was externally all that could be desired. His delivery, however, 
of Sheridan Knowles’s somewhat sterile poetry was the reverse of 
satisfactory. He seemed, like many another English actor, deter- 
mined to give his lines as little value as possible, Miss Webster 
as Helen was lively, but wanting in refinement; and Mr. Norman 
Forbes was capital as Modus, and did not over-emphasize that 
melancholy youth’s shyness, which can so easily rendered 
ee. r. A. Wood played Fathom very funnily, and Mr. 
it. H. Morell was a capital Thomas, We have rarely seen a more 
pees or accurate costume on the stage than the one of 
. - and yellow silk worn by Mr, Frank Rodney as Lord 

insel, 

A change in the cast of The Two Roses at the Criterion 
Theatre, which is given now occasionally for matinée performances 
during the successful run of David Garrick, has permitted Miss 
Ellaline Terriss to assume the character of Lotty, the younger of 
Digby Grant's daughters. Although this very young actress may 
have failed to efface souvenirs of Miss Amy Fawcett and Miss 
Amy Roselle in this same part, nevertheless she contrived to make 
a most favourable impression by her graceful and winning ap 
ance and by her pleasant and fresh delivery. She is a little 
fidgetty, and has a tendency to overact; but these are defects 
which will surely disappear with practice. Mr. C. W. Somerset, 
who played Digby Grant for the first time, is a clever and 

instaking actor, who somehow or other vaguely suggests Mr. 

ing; but his make-up was the reverse of artistic, and did not 
assist him in creating as favourable an impression as he otherwise 
— have done, . Sydney Brough was excellent as Jack 

att. 

here is little praise to bestow on Miss Beatrice Strafford’s 
matinée of Camille at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Thursday. 
This lady, who has been absent for some time from the Londoa 
stage, essayed a part which is associated with some of the greatest 
of modern actresses, and although she seemed to feel its emotions, 
she certainly failed to move her audience, as least in the sense she 
evidently desired. Mr. William Herbert, however, who played 
the part of Armand Duval, acted remarkably well. He was 
manly, and in the more passionate scenes exhibited a power which 
we scarcely imagined him to possess. He is alagetber the best 
representative of this part we have seen in a very long time; for, 
as a rule, it is rendered the reverse of agreeable by violent out- 
bursts of passion and general unseemly conduct on the part of & 
youth whom Alexandre Dumas (the son) distinctly describes 
as extremely refined and elegant. _ 
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THE HASTINGS SALE. 


7S Hastings sale, which took place this week at Messrs, 
Christie, Manson, & Woods, although not a large one, has 
been of considerable interest. One hundred and thirty lots of 
Majolica, including some fine areaay gave a good opportunity to 
amateurs, and the best of the plates, or dishes, were sold at prices 
varying from 100 to 410 guineas. Urbino, which may be called 
the birthplace of Majolica, was richly represented ; so was Gubbio, 
a place in the same duchy. There were several pieces, too, from 
Caffagiolo, one of them bearing a peculiar mark very like that on 
a plate in the Rothschild collection, which is celebrated for 
having misled the compiler of the Catalogue of the Bernal sale (at 
which it was purchased) into mistaking the words In Chafaggiuolo 
for Incha Agricola. This Caffagiolo Majolica is remarkable for 
the richness of its blues. There were many specimens, again, 
of the Majolica commonly called Abruzzo ware, from the factories 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. Among these was a pair of 
plaques, one signed with the name of 8, Grue, a man of science, 
who became director, in the seventeenth century, of the works at 
Castelli, one of the most celebrated of all the Majolica factories in 
Italy. The Hispano-mauro ware was exceptionally good, one dish 
fetching 325 guineas, Generally speaking, this kind of Majolica 
is inferior to the Italian. There were half a dozen specimens 
of the ware of Palissy, who, as is well known, was so zealous in 
his art that he put his chairs and tables into his furnace when 
he was short of fuel. One of his principal employments was 
making large earthenware vases and statues for 'rench gardens, 
especially for those of Henri II. and his Court; but he is best 
known now for his small pieces encrusted with fish, shells, and 
reptiles. 
he Limoges enamels, which were sold on the second day, 
furnished some interesting specimens of the methods that have 
been at various times adopted in that very difficult art, although 
it can hardly be said that all were represented. Some of the 
earliest enamels on metal, that are known, are cloisonnés, their 
surfaces being divided with gold filagree into compartments in 
which the enamel was enclosed. This method is still followed in 
oy of Asia. Next came the Early Limoges style, or champ levé, 
he chief characteristic of this method was that cavities for the 
reception of the enamel were incised by an engraver in a thick 
plate of copper. The next development was the Italian, “ jeweller’s 
style,” whose great exponent was Benvenuto Cellini; and then 
followed another sort of Limoges, known as Late Limoges, in 
which the paintings were laid upon an opaque paste in trans- 
nt colours. There is yet another, called the Miniature style, 
remarkable for the variety of its colours, the gradation of its tones, 
and the number of the firings to which its plates were exposed. 
The Hastings enamels brought in some good prices, a small piece, 
only 7} inches long, fetching 350 guineas, and eighteen plaques, 
about 6 inches square, 598 ; but these prices seemed small in com- 
ison with those realized at the Hamilton, Blenheim, and 
‘ountaine sales, when enamelled dishes made from 1,000 to 7,000 
ineas. Students of enamels were interested by comparing the 
Tinege with eight lots of Chinese enamels which were sold later 
in the day. It is not very often that a good collection of ivories 
finds its way into the market, and the thirty-four lots now sold 
comprised some very fair pieces. There were two ivory horns 
as they used to be called), several handsomely carved 
ife-handles, a diptych and a triptych, some caskets and plaques, 
and a number of statuettes. One or two of the latter, from 11 
to 13 inches high, made something over 60 guineas apiece, and a 
casket more than 400/. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HREE exhibitions of the one-man sort claim our attention 
this week. In each case some bond of unity has been found 
to give the drawings an interest as of a series of illustration. 
Mr. F. G. Cotman’s “ Around London,” at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, 
is a set of landscapes in water-colour, which happen most of them 
to have been made not far from the town, but evidently without 
any definite purpose of illustrating all the scenery of the environs. 
The few that cannot pretend to come under the title have been 
made in Norfolk. They are somewhat ual, both in ambition 
and in performance ; but, on the whole, Mr. Cotman’s aims are 
worthy and his methods artistic. The basis of his art is realism 
—a realism ennobled, however, by a broader and more dignified 
view of effect than can be gained __ patient compilation of 
small forms and local tints. In “ A Wedding Morning—Blakeney ” 
(48) we admire the limpid quality of the tone, the luminous s 
in true relation to the ground, and the fine delicate finish wit 
which boats, rigging, &c., are fully made out without any hard- 
ness or undue prominence of definition. “Blakeney from the 
Downs” (42), another example of serious and well-calculated 
finish, arrests one’s attention by the way in which dark green 
grass and gorse are given their true local colour without prejudice 
to the of values or the feeling of air. The greens in 
“Distant View of Harrow-on-the-Hill” (3) are also strong and 
soft ; and the picture presents a group of light bowery trees 
worked with a broad elegance of style that does’not exclude a 
free delineation of natural forms. “Morston Church, Norfolk” 
(44), one of the largest, is broadly modelled ; “ Brickmakers ” (47) 


is a good effect of light on figures, &c.; and “ Horton Mill” (10) 
“Near St. Albans” (12), and “ Parched Downs near Epping 
(33) are fresh, aerial, and yet solid in aspect. A sad and tranquil 
view of nature may be seen in the bare trees and grey diffused light 
of “Sheds at Ruislip” (20); while “Strangers at the Gate, 
Pinner” (1), “Twickenham” (8), “Pinner” (23), “On the 
Colne” (26), “ Pinner Church ” (32), “ Pinner” (37), and “The 
Bar, Blakeney ” (43), are some among the good things which we 
have not space to describe. 

In his collection of drawings of Oxford, on view at the Fine 
Art Society's Rooms, Mr. J, Fulleylove gives us both pencil 
drawings and work in water-colour. As usual, he has succeeded 
best in some of the latter, though he uses the pencil in many 
cases with a pleasing freedom and suggestiveness. It may be 
objected that, in drawing architectural subjects with the point, 
he should have been fuller and more precise in his information, 
But then it is evident that the artist merely wished to give a 

neral idea of the corners of streets and dispositions of build- 
ings that you might come across in a walk through Oxford. He 
has very rarely intended to give a thorough architectural account 
of the buildings he treats. Perhaps the frankest in execution 
and most consistent in effect of the water-colours are two 
studies of “St. John’s College: Garden Front” (66 and 29). 
“ Christchurch: Library and Peckwater Quadrangle” (27) shows 
a good treatment of stone; and the large “ Magdalen College: 
Cloisters, &c.” (21) is a fine and careful piece of workmanship, 
except in the false “ chic ” of the foreground figures. The interiors 
produce a good general effect, though brown and somewhat lack- 
ing in feeling for space and air. “ Merton College: Interior of 
Library ” (18), with its interesting treatment of the variously 
hned books, is perhaps the best of these. The painting of the 
Renaissance facade in “ St. John’s College, with Archbishop 
Laud’s Library ” (13), should not be overlooked ; it is one of the 
finest of the purely architectural subjects. Suggestively worked, 
the detail in shadow exhibits no false hardness, and the colours 
of the stone, though faithfully given, do not interfere with the 
tranquillity of the mass of building. 

Let no one imagine from the title of Mr. Haynes-Williams’s 
exhibition at the Goupil Gallery—* Fair and Famous Fontaine- 
bleau ”’—that he is about to be introduced to the haunts of Millet, 
Rousseau, Diaz, Decamps, and the nursery of the Romantic land- 
scape of 1830. It is with the Chateau, not the Forest, that Mr. 
Haynes-Williams has been occupied. Nor has he given us any 
glimpse of the famous gardens and picturesque staircase and 
buildings; he has confined his labours to the state-rooms of the 
Palace. He has been very careful in his drawing and perspective, 
very faithful in his treatment of ornament and decoration, and he 
has gone no further in the way of license than in cleaning up some 
of the faded stuffs and burnishing some of the gorgeous gilding. 
His work is perhaps too universally clean and shining. The most 
important rooms of the Palace are unquestionably the long, narrow 
“Galerie Francois I.” and the “Salle du Bal,” adorned with the 
combined monograms of Henri II. and Diane de Poictiers. Mr. 
Haynes- Williams, who has made his principal picture a general 
view of the first room, has given a most trustworthy delineation of 
the Renaissance decoration planned by Primaticcio and Benvenuto 
Cellini, and carried out by the foreign workmen of Francis I. 
Of Henri IL.’s much finer gallery there is no general view, and we 
must be content with three pictures of various corners of the 
room. From these the style of the mural paintings may be 
gathered and the design of the deep embrasures; but the dark 
tone of the picture and the concentration of light prevents one 
from realizing the resplendent shimmer of the gold and satinwood 


| of the gallery and the blaze of reflections which lights up every 


dark corner of the walls and floor. 

We have deplored on former occasions an absence of freshness 
in the methods, and conviction in the aims of painting, which 
gave to Mr, Tooth’s Gallery a uniform aspect of uninteresting 
commercial mediocrity. We see a tendency to improve matters 
in this respect; a real step has been made towards better things. 
The work of the inevitable trickster may still be seen, but tem- 
pered, as it should be, by sincere and serious art that looks like 
the production of a human being, and not of a mere machine. 
Nor is the talent of young Englishmen so entirely sacrificed as it 
was to foreign potboiling and unintelligent repetition of clever 
formulas. Mr, Alfred East has proved himself ere now, and his 
co-operation is worth securing for an exhibition; but he might 
have made his talent more distinctly manifest than he has in 
“ Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe ”(44). His other contribution, 
“The Land of Burns” (91), somewhat redeems this failure by its 
solidity and superior air of truth. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse exem- 
plifies his power of drawing and his sane realism of tone in a pic- 
ture of classic a “The Rescue ” (136). “ Ona Lee Shore” (6) 
is in Mr. H. Macallum’s best style, fresh, vigorous, and free from exag- 
gerated warmth of colour. Mr. W. L. Wyllie, in agenuine snowetlect, 
“ Winter on the Medway” (43), shows that he can still observe 
nature with sincerity, and paint it with freedom and vigour, not- 
withstanding his occasional sacrifices of late years to a false pretti- 
ness of colour. Mr, D. Farquharson, in two or three small 
canvases, and Mr. il in “ A Side Canal, Venice” (29), paint 
solidly and robustly in good natural colour, and without any 
sionistic handling and cool, fresh, uring are represented 
by Mr. E. Dade’s “Scavengers hs Sea” (23), Mr. Norton’s 
“ Toil and Pleasure” (101), Mr. F. Brangwyn’s “ Lazy Afternoon 
—Fowey ” (34), and one or two similar canvases, Some really fine 
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foreign pictures add distinction to this year’s show. The superbly 
deep moving sky of Mr. James Maris’s “ Dordt” (3) serves to 
show up the hard steely flatness of the mechanically-executed 
skies in such foreign potboilers as Mr. J. Gallegos’s “ Souvenir of 
Venice” (103). Beside such work, indeed, Mr. H. B. Davis’s 
laboured “Summer Time” (87), from last Academy, appears 
sincerity itself. Then we have a very happy instance of P. Billet, 
“The Shepherdess ” (57), canvas loosely and naturally painted 
in the honest colours of truth; a fine study of armour, “ The 
Standard Bearer” (5), by Meissonier; and a life-size figure of a 
girl, by Th. Paraf Javal, called “The Lacemaker” (15). This 
picture possesses a charming refinement of colour combined with 
strength, which makes it agreeable at any distance from one foot 
to twenty. The type chosen is not beautiful in itself, but the 
artist has taken such advantage of its marked character as to give 
his work an irresistible charm, One cannot help admiring the even 
cream of the flesh tint, the judicious parsimony of pigment and 
labour shown by the artist in painting the eyes, the soft impasto 
of the cheeks, and the masterly treatment of all accessories to the 
head. We confess to not liking hard, small workmanship or smooth 
uniformities of texture that look like painted tin or coloured glass ; 
but, upon examining R. Sorbi’s “ Blind Man’s Buff” (118), or more 
especially L. Deutsch’s ‘ News from the Soudan ” (63), we see such 
thorough modelling and drawing that we are disposed to forgive 
their unnatural aspect. Want of space prevents our describing 
work worthy of attention by Messrs. Lhermitte, Binet, Marchetti, 
Senét, Chevallier Tayler, Rubens Santoro, F. Murray, Conrad 
Kiesel, and W. S. Coleman. 

The composition of the French Gallery, Pall Mall, remains the 
same asever. The bulk of the show consists of the very clever 
handiwork of men who seem each to possess a mould from which 
they can turn out any required number of proofs. One would 
think that they must become even more tired of this industry 
than we are. Do these gentlemen, with all the resources of 
nature and art at their command, ever try to grapple with some 
fresh aspect of nature, ever abandon themselves to the inspira- 
tion of the moment in their handling, or ever adventure them- 
selves in some entirely new region of colour? Perhaps, if they 
do, they find it impossible to sell the results in England, where 
we heartily wish their well-known manufactures met with a 
cooler reception, The only charge which has been supported with 
any seriousness against Corot was that of a want of variety. The 
painters we are referring to need take no heart from the illustrious 
precedent. In half of his work, it is true, Corot was developing 
a style, and that so absolutely a new one as to require his 
whole attention. Moreover, his handling was always fresh, 
lively, and accidented, and his colour only apparently the same, 
while his whole art was so full of an uncloyed enjoyment of nature 
that it never produced the effect of an often repeated formula. 
Corot improved too, whereas Mr. Joanonitz and others have be- 
come the shadow of themselves, Nevertheless, the French 
Gallery contains some excellent pictures. Amongst works of the 
older school we have a note of colour and effect “The Last 
Gleam” (2) rapidly dashed in by Corot and yet showing a 
mysterious profundity of tone ; a fat rich Dupré, “ N ear Barbizon” 
(53), totally unlike any of the district; a dark, rather 
mannered Rousseau, “ A Bit near Barbizon ” (40), and a decorative 
figure picture, “ Cupid’s Own” (19), by Diaz. As examples of 
sincere realism we may mention Mauve’s “ Ploughing: Holland” 
(4); Windmaier’s “ Sportsmen Returning : Bavaria” (89) ; “ Spring 
and Winter ” (37), an effect of cold light in a peasant interior, 
with white caps, which Mr. W. Firle is beginning to paint too 
often; and Tina Blau’s strong and lively etfect of blue sky and 
warm buildings, “ A Bit of Ancient Rome” (60). Of conven- 
tional work there is plenty. Mr. Heffner is best in small canvases, 
such as “ Bavarian Homestead” (26), but he is weakly insincere 
in everything. Fair work comes from Messrs. L, ©. Miiller, 
Hermann Philips, A. Holmberg, Israels, Chevilliard, and some 
others, Mr. Seiler’s minutely worked “Arrest of Voltaire at 
Antwerp ” (39) is interesting from its subject and from the ex- 
pression of the figures, while as a picture it is most aggravating 
and ‘nharmonious. Without any effort of artistic treatment, in- 
telligent plan, or master conception, it is niggled all over with the 
same ardour and preciseness of definition. The whole of a picture 
cannot be equally full and excited any more than a symphony all 
trombones and trumpets, without Sensor a dead level of 
ineffectiveness, Besides, from the ordinary bumun point of view, 
one does not occupy oneself with the light on barrels and bottles 
when Voltaire is being arrested before one’s nose. 


THE RISE IN SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


 puney has the Stock Exchange witnessed so great a rise in 
sound investment securities as has taken place since Mr. 
Goschen’s conversion scheme has been laid before the public. 
Had the rise occurred after a sudden fall brought about by a 
financial or political crisis, or had it come when a long period 
of depression was drawing to an end, it would not be surprising ; 
but the rise has occurred when already the prices of such securi- 
ties were unprecedentedly high, For many years past the crea- 
tion of new sound securities has been much smaller than the 
demand for them. The wealth of the world is constantly grow- 
ing; while railway. construction in Europe has come to an end, at 


least so far as main and really profitable lines are concerned, and | 


Government borrowing on a large scale there has not been for 
many years. On the contrary, ovr own Government has been 
steadily paying off debt; while the redemption of debt by the 
United mw ony he Borman! has been on a scale larger than ever 
the world has seen before. ‘Ihe consequence is that the amount 
of money available for investment exceeds the supply of new in- 
vestment stocks, and the old investment stocks are, therefore, 
steadily rising in price. Some weeks ago we called attention to 
the amount of idle money that was waiting investment, and to the 
consequent rise in am me because the owners of that money were 

owing wi of leaving it unemployed and were beginning to 
invest. The investment came to an end as political apprehensions 
grew; but once more investment has become active, because of 
the proposed conversion of the National Debt. Many holders of 
Consols and New and Reduced Threes had come almost to per- 
suade themselves that conversion was impossible. In the present 
position of the Continent, with a great war always in prospect, 
they believed that the Government would not give sufficient 
consideration to the banks to induce the banks actively to assist 
the Government in conversion, and without such assistance 
from the banks they argued that conversion was impossible. 
Hence these people, though unwilling to receive less than 
3 per cent. for their money, had continued their investment 
in the Three per Cents. But, when the conversion proposals 
were made known, they saw with the rest of the world that con- 
version would be carried, and they were eager, therefore, to sell 
out their Three per Cents and invest in other securities. It does 
not follow, of course, that the buying was really very large. 
Undoubtedly large numbers of the holders of Three per Cents 
are not content with 2 r cent. interest; and very many of 
them instructed their brokers to sell the Three per Cents and buy 
other securities, always providing, however, that those other 
securities can be got at prices that would still give them 3 per 
cent. or more. In many cases, however, it was soon found im 
sible to fulfil those conditions, and therefore we are inclined to 
think that the buying was much smaller than would at first sight 
seem probable from the magnitude of the rise. The truth is 
that, owing to the scarcity of sound investments to which we 
have been referring, the new savings of the world have for 
years been going into kinds of securities which ten or twelve 
years ago careful investors would not have been gatisfied with. 
Consols, and debenture, and preference stocks had become too dear, 
and many investors therefore put up with ordinary stocks or 
Colonial Government bonds. And that the buying has not been 
so very large as is often assumed seems to be proved by the fact 
that the fall in Consols was slight. If all the discontented Consol 
holders, or even a considerable Tea grvene: of them, had sold, the 
price of Consols must have fallen heavily; but even this week 
Consols have been at a premium of from 1} to 1}. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that the selling of Consols has not been exceed- 
ingly large. 

The rise was greatest in the ordinary stecks of British railway 
Companies, some of those stocks having advanced in a couple of 
days fully 6/.; but it was very general in all the securities which 
are classed as sound investments. At one time Two and a half 
per Cents rose to nearly 98; Indian Three and a half per Cent. 
stock this week has been 107}; Indian Threes are a fraction 
under par; Metropolitan Board of Works Three and a half per 
Cent. stock has touched 115}; Birmingham Three and a half per 
Cents, 112; and Manchester Four per Cents have touched 125. 
Practically, Corporation stocks yield from about 34 to 33, 
while British railway debentures and preference stocks yield 
from under 3 to about 34. Thus, the Four per Cent. debenture 
stock. of the London and North-Western Railway yields barely 
2l. 198. 6d. per cent., and even the ordinary stocks of the best 
British railways, at preseat prices, yield only about 3} per cent. 
All this, however, is quite consistent with a comparatively small 
amount of real buying. It is quite true, as we have said above, 
that the number of persons who wish to buy was large, but the 
knowledge that so many persons were intending buyers was quite 
sufficient to drive up the price without actual transactions on a. 
very large scale taking place. The more far-seeing investors, ever 
since Mr, Childers’s proposals were made, have been avoiding 
Consols ; they saw that conversion might be postponed for a while, 
but sooner or later that it was inevitable. They have, therefore, 
been buying debenture and preference stocks, Corporation stocks, 
Colonial Government bonds, and the like; and not a few also, of a 
less cautious temperament, have been investing in the ordinary 
stocks of British railways. All those investors who bought with- 
out the intention of selling again were not tempted to 
sell by the rise which took place last week, and which 
has been a maintained this week. Indeed, if they had 
sold they would be in the dilfliculty of the intending buyers— 
they would not know how to employ their money to greater 
advantage; and, consequently, there was found to be a very great 
scarcity of these stocks in the market, and the result was the 
extraordinary rise that has been witnessed. Ten or a dozen years 
ago the quantity of railway ordinary stocks “ floating in the 
market,” to use a Stock Exchange phrase, was very large. It 
was held by large numbers of jobbers, large brokers, and specu- 
lators. It was always, therefore, changing hands, and a very 
considerable speculation in those stocks was in consequence 

ssible. But so large of Inte years has been the investment- 

uying of those stocks that the floating amount in the market has 
been steadily decreasing, until practically now a large speculation 
is impossible. Speculators cannot buy on a very great scale, for 
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the simple reason that jobbers will not sell, knowing that, if they 
do so, they cannot buy in order to deliver. The scarcity that has 
thus been created fully explains the rise in sound investment 
securities that has taken place, without any assumption that very 
large buying has actually occurred. No doubt there was con- 
siderable speculation also in the rise. For some months past it 
has been known that conversion was imminent, and capitalists 
with large sums at their disposal doubtless bought the better 
classes of stocks, for the purpose of selling when conversion was 
announced. Doubtless, also, many members of the Stock Ex- 
change, in anticipation that the demand would arise, were before- 
hand with investors, and bought all the debenture and other 
such stocks that they could obtain. But, after all, the influence of 
speculation in the matter was comparatively small. 

As regards the future, much, of course, depends upon the 
course of politics on the Continent. If there is no war, the 
influences which have been tending to send up the prices of all 
securities for years past will continue to operate. The sounder 
classes of securities will either maintain their present price, or 
will advance somewhat more. It is not probable, indeed, that in 
the very best of those securities there can be much further rise. 
For example, there would be very little advantage to a holder of 
Consols to sell his Consols at the present moment for the purpose 
of buying London and North-Western Four per Cent. Debenture 
stock, On his Consols he will receive for the next twelve months 
3 per cent. interest and 5s. per cent. bonus, making together 
3} per cent., and in the following year he will receive 2? per cent. 
Practically, therefore, for two years he will receive 3 per cent., 
and for the following thirteen years 23 per cent. But if he were 
to sell his Consols and buy London and North-Western Four per 
Cent. debenture stock, the interest he would receive at the pre- 
sent price would be scarcely 2/. 19s. 6d. He would receive, there- 
fore, for the next two years less interest than he would receive on 
Consols, and though for the following thirteen years he would 
receive more, the benefit would not be great. On the other hand, 
if he continued to hold Consols, and converted, the probability is 
thas his 2} per cent. stock would rise in price, and that in 
the long run the holder of Consols would gain more by retaining 
his Consols than by buying London and North-Western Four 
per Cent. debenture stock. But while a further rise in the 
very best of these securities does not seem probable, there is no 
reason to anticipate any material fall. ‘Ihe causes that have 
brought about the present prices will maintain them, and 
nee even may produce a slight further advance. In the 

excellent but yet sound securities a further rise is not im- 
probable; nor is it improbable that there may be some further 
rise also in ordinary railway stock; for although at present prices 
—assuming that the dividends remain as they were last year— 
the yield averages only about 3} per cent., it is always to be 
recollected that the dividend may be increased. Good trade, 
for example, would augment the business of the railway Compa- 
nies, and would increase dividends. There is an element of uncer- 
tainty, that is, in the yield of ordinary stocks, which introduces a 
certain amount of speculation. As the sound securities of all 
kinds thus steadily appreciate, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that there will by-and-bye be a recovery in the more specu- 
lative securities. Any upward movement in Continental Go- 
vernment bonds is hardly probable, however, unless Continental 
politics become less threatening. If, however, peace is main- 
tained, industrial securities of all kinds, including American 
railway securities, even of the more speculative kind, can hardly 
fail to recover in price. Just as Consol-bolders are dissatisfied 
with the lower rate of interest, many of the holders of debenture 
and preference stocks, Colonial bonds, and the like, will grow dis- 
satistied with the small interest receivable on their holdings at 

nt prices. They will be tempted to sell, therefore, and to 

'y securities of a kind not quite so assured as their own. Those 
who sell to them in turn will look for a higher rate of interest, 
and thus, by the shifting of investment, the speculative classes of 
securities will at last be reached. Before that comes about, how- 
ever, there must, in the first place, be a more confident feeling as 
regards the maintenance of peace, and, in the second place, there 
must be a re-establishment in the United States of better economic 
conditions, 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


LA ST Saturday was a day of modern music at the Crystal 
Palace, at least if the chief symphonic numbers of the concert 
are considered. The Symphony itself was Goldmark’s Count 
Wedding, perhaps his best as well as his best known work. Muc 
of modern effort in every art is the outcome of theory and science 
on the part of men who are afraid to be easy and direct for fear of 
being banal. In so far as they come from deliberate and scientific 
intention rather than from artistic taste, just so far will these 
works engage the brains of intellectual men rather than the 
feelings of emotional ones. Music belonging to this class of art is 
apt to be more interesting and absorbing to its maker than it ever 
can be to a listener, even as scientific realism in painting seems 
thrown away on all but painters whose experience enables them 
to appreciate it intellectually. Lack of knowledge is fatal to 
enjoyment of anything which demands not only familiarity, but 
Special studies to be understood. When an author has approached 


position alone can follow him, and it is by reason, not by feeling, 
that they determine the success of his solution. 
In this Symphony, at least, Goldmark, whatever he became 
afterwards, showed himself straightforward and natural, and 
et the Country Wedding is full of originality and innovation. 
Though his aims included poem music and some depar- 
ture from symphony form, the composer's intentions lie on the 
surface, his melody stares one in the face, and his instru- 
mentation and musical devices are most clearly suitable to 
the character of his themes. That he adopted a most unusual 
form for his first movement—namely, the air with variations—dves 
not make his music formless or incomprehensible. The air itself 
has a certain old-world precision of measure, and the variations 
are as unconnected as those of Handel's time; but the composer 
shows himself original both in the structure of these divisions and 
in their piquant and varied instrumentation. All departments of 
the orchestra were handled with a judicious respect for the general 
effect by Mr. Manns’s excellent body of artists. They emphasized 
to the full the pleasant contrast between the force of No. 5 and 
the coquetry of No. 6, followed with great steadiness the 
imitative passages of No. 9, and gave the gracious stateliness of 
No. 10 and No. 13 with delightful dignity and precision, The 
theme of the “Serenade” is a fine inspiration of simple melody, 
and the oboists, who bore most of the burden, played to per- 
fection. After the fourth movement, which seems a little long and 
somewhat plaintive, the fiery entrance of the “ finale” is very 
welcome, All played with care and energy, and the symphony 
was brought to a triumphant conclusion. Two numbe 
orchestral—stood, one at the beginning, the other at the end of 
the programme, Byron’s Manfred was an excellent find for a 
modern romantic musician, such as Schumann, and the Overture is 
one of his best compositions for the orchestra. Its fiery starts and 
bursts, its grand march-like passages, and its soft but still active 
second subject, met with an intelligent and vigorous interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Mackenzie's Ballad for Orchestra, “ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci,” is music somewhat diflicult to follow, but it seems to 
improve at every hearing, and was certainly better a than 
at its last performance at these concerts, With all its grandly 
organized orchestral bursts, long prepared effects, and immense 
variety of melody and sentiment, we do not quite see its aptness 
to express Keats's simple jet of weird fantastic feeling. That, 
however, is hardly a fault ina fine piece of musical work. It 
merely means that the composer preferred to take a sort of vast 
mythological and Wagnerian view of the legend, and appended 
Keats’s poem because it was well known, not because its style and 
expression were appropriate. 
iss Clotilde Kleeberg a! a lively and brilliant rendering of 
Mendelssohn's “ Concerto for Piano,” No. 1 in G Minor, in which 
she was materially assisted by the excellent and judicious playing 
of the orchestra. The lively runs of the “ Andante” well suite 
her peculiarly tender and tinkling touch, yet she was by no means 
lacking in the force required for the powerful yates in other 
movements, and especially in the splendid brio of the Finale. Miss 
Kleeberg plays Handel well; the piece chosen was “ Chaconne 
and Variations,” in G Major, and it suited her sharp sparkling 
touch, which reminds one of the point of acid in a cool invigorat- 
ing claret. Mrs. Hutchinson put a fair amount of dramatic feeling 
inte Gounod’s nd dans obscurité ” (Reine de Saba), 
and sang very pleasantly “ Miitterlein, sprich,” and “ Friibling ist 
da,” by Fischhoff, 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


bp French pieces have proved more successful in this country 
than M. Emile Augier’s fine comedy of L’Aventuritre. The 
author has acknowledged that he modelled Lis earlier works upon 
those of Moliére; but he certainly contrived to infuse into this 
particular piece a stronger dramatic interest than is usually to be 
found in plays of the school to which he attached himself in his 
youth; and although L’Aventuriére was written some time before 
Gabrieile, and is in a purely literary sense greatly its inferior, it is 
infinitely more interesting when produced upon the stage. The 
action takes place in an age sufficiently remote from our own to 
enable the actors to use verse without appearing unreal or affected. 
It is said that M. Coquelin in Annibal, which was originally 
created by Regnier, 2 his great master’s traditions, and 
follows his lines faithfully. ‘This may or may not be so, but if it 
is, it is all to the greater honour of the pupil; and certainly in two 
scenes it would be very difficult to find any actor now living who 
could approach M. Coquelin, The first of these is the one in 
which Annibal, after indulging over freely in wine, reveals in an 
unguarded moment his sister's secret, and thus defeats his own and 
her purpose. This he plays with consummate skill; we actually 
seem to see the fumes of the liquor rise, reddening the face, and 
moistening the eyes of the intoxicated rascal. His vain endeavours 
to recover his reason and to pull himself together are depicted 
with a subtle elaboration which is positively fascinating, and as 
faithful a copy of nature as art can ever hope to give. And when 
at length he is finally overwhelmed by the strength of the wine, 
and, reaching the maudlin condition, falls into a heavy sleep, his so 
doing occasions a feeling of absolute relief, so eagerly has every move- 
ment been watched. He is equally excellent in the last scene of all, 
where his well-laid schemes are defeated through his own stupidity ; 


& subject merely as a problem, those who understand the pro- 


and at last, when he finds himself face to face with the man who 
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of Geneva, his trainer in sword- 
» he co s, drops his 

the of The hant Fabrice like a 
well-whipped cur, A close observation of M. ere acting, 
not only in this part, but in all the characters we have witne 
him perform this season, enables us to form a clear idea of his 
histrionic method. He depends rather upon the varieties of in- 
tonation of which his voice is capable and of the placing of the 
exact inflection upon various words, whereby he gives them their 
true value and even subtlest meaning, than upon elaboration of 
gesture. We know of no English actor of equal rank who acts 
so little. Scene after scene s during which M. Coquelin 
always contrives to be interesting, but in which he barely lifts his 
hand or arm or moves from his place. This economy of gesture 
is all the more 6 gem coming from a Frenchman; but those 
who are acquain 

will remember that it is one of the chief rules of that great 
institution to make its associates understand that they must 
never attempt a move or gesture without reason. We also 
observe that M. Coquelin avoids posturing or forming what 
— actors popularly call “a picture.” He skilfully shuns 
making sensational exits or surprising entries. If he quits 
the stage in the middle of a scene, he does not do so for the 
emphatic purpose of provoking a round of applause, but goes off 


naturally, as the text requires him to do. The members of his | 


troupe have been, we believe, for the most part recruited from 
rovincial companies, and are not much known in Paris, This 
ing the case, the excellerce of their acting is all the more sur- 
prising. M. Duquesne has frequently been praised as an actor of 
exceptional versatility. As Fabrice in L’Aventuriére he sur- 
himself, and in the passionate interview in the fourth 
act with Clorinde he was genuinely tragic. When this wily 
woman, seeing that her game is lost, ventures to insinuate an 
insulting slur upon the memory of his mother, he turns upon 
her, and beats her down by sheer force of indignant fury. 
Mme. Patry plays the part of Clorinde admirably. It is no 
easy task to depict the different moods of this capricious and 
dangerous woman, who, for all her accomplishments and graces, 
has at the bottom of her nature much of the brutality which 
distinguishes her amiable brother. Like M. Coquelin, Mme. 
Patry is sparing of gesture; but her acting throughout is never 
inappropriate, but invariably graceful and dignified, and where it 
is necessary for her to pantomime the attitudes which she assumes 
are in the beat style of plastic art. L’Aventuriére is a piece with 
three parts of almost equal importance—Annibal, Fabrice, and 
Clorinde—but the other three personages are mere shadows. The 
young lovers are insipid, and Mont Parade, the astute Clorinde's 
victim, has only one fine scene, which M. Borel rendered very 
picturesque by his grand manner. 


During the week M.Coquelin and his companions have ap- 
peared in Le Parisien and Le Juif Polonais. The first-named 
piece, which has been previously reviewed in these columns, con- 
tains a part which M. Coquelin plays perfectly; but the weird 
hero of the French original of The Bells is, in our opinion, not at 
all in his line. We willingly pay our tribute of admiration to 
M. Coquelin’s great talents when displayed in parts which suit 
him, but those of a romantic character he certainly never ought to 
essay. 

On Thursday evening M. Coquelin essayed, for the first time, a 
part hitherto associated with the names of M. Regnier and M.Got— 
that of the faithful old retainer Noél in Mme, Emile de Girardin’s 
well-known comedy La Joie fait Peur, a piece which, although 
admirably written, is apt to prove very doleful and wearisome 
unless it is extremely well acted by all concerned. M. Coquelin’s 
Noél is perhaps the most finished piece of acting he has yet given 
us; but, for all its elocutionary and plastic elaboration, it has, to 
the general audience at least, the aspect of extreme simplicity, so 
skilfully are the wires, to use the expression, cc led by his 
consummate art. In none of his other characters does M. Coquelin 
teach a greater lesson, to English actors especially, in the art of 
varying the inflections of the voice according to the numerous 
shades of emotion he wishes to express, It is, indeed, remarkable 
to note in how many totally different ways he repeats almost 
the same phrase, and what meaning he can give to apparent 
trifle. He draws a picture of the honest-hearted old servant 
which a Scott or a Dickers would have delighted in describ- 
ing—full of tenderness, delicacy of sentiment, and quaint humour. 
His by-play, too, throughout is a study, and it is a veritable 
treat to watch the care with which he dusts the furniture and 
shakes the sofa cushions. He does not obviously pretend to 
perform these household duties, but honestly goes through them 
with all the solicitude of a trusty servant. His recognition of 
his newly-restored master was most affecting, and nothing could 
be more pathetic than his tender concern for his mistress in the 
hour of trial. His watchfulness over her, his delicate expression 
of love for her daughter, and his quaint drollery throughout were 
all rendered in a manner in every way worthy of a great artist. 
Mme. Patry played the part of the lachrymose mother, and rendered 
it interesting, which is saying a great deal for the excellence of 
her acting, since this character is written in a d and unnatural 
style, bordering very frequently on bathos. M. Jean Coquelin was 
ae Adrien, and Mme. Baretty a very natural and unaffected 


io, and takes himself off 


with the traditions of the Théatre Frangais | 


THE INVITATION AND THE RESPONSE. 


A certain patriot writeth :— 
Dear Sir, 


EELING sure from the speeches you’ve made 
That you hold not the arrogant W-rr-n in awe, 

We believe you will willingly lend us your aid 

In defying that minion of “ order and law.” 
And we therefore invite you a meeting to call 

In the Square of Trafalgar for some future day, 
And, declaring that spot to be open to all, 

To eject the police in an orderly way. 
If you hold, with ourselves, such proceedings to be 

The best means of defeating despotic intrigue, 
Send a line by return to the Secretaree 

Of the “ Mob Law and General Anarchy League.” 


One answereth him :— 
My name is J. B-tt-mley F-rth, 
There is no braver man upon earth, 
And I fully intend 
To your project to lend 
My assistance for what it is worth. 


But I’ve no metropolitan seat, 

And I cannot but think it is meet 
That the patriots bold 
That distinction who hold 

Should be first to descend to the street ; 


So ’tis better distinctly to state 
That at present I purpose to wait 
Till they show me the way 
To the glorious fray 
In a minimum number of eight. 


Another replyeth :— 
Sir Edward R—d 
Is charmed indeed 
By the request you make him, 
Which, were it not 
Exactly what 
It is, would greatly take him ; 
But, lest he err, 
He would confer, 
Much as your offer flatters, 
With some of those 
Who, he’d suppose, 
Know something of such matters. 
A third droppeth a line:— 
Dear Sir, 
The question of Trafal, uare, 
‘Ast raised by the November, 
Ought to be handled, you must be aware, 
By, first of all, some metropolitan member. 
And while I in your objects sympathize, 
Nor will my efforts spare your ends to gain, 
The House, I think, an adequate field supplies 
Of action for yours truly, 


A fourth respondeth :— 


The dearest wish of W. S. M‘L-r-n 
Has ever been to beard the imperious W-rr-n ; 


CO. S-le H-yne. 


He thinks that when the House has risen for Easter 
The bearding might take place; although ere Ae stir, 


The metropolitan members, ’tis his notion, 


Should take the lead to put the thing in motion ; 
Else the whole scheme ma: _— completely barren, 


Or so, at least, thinks W. 8. 

What a fifth said :— 
To vindicate the people’s rights, dear Sir, 
I shall, I hope, be always found alert : 


None with the London members will confer 
In mood more resolute than Thomas B-rt. 
The reply of a sixth :— 
Where the fight is raging thickest 
In the Square, and stones fly thickest, 
There your eye shall surely mark 
(Given the co-operation 
Of the London rorya 
Yours sincerely, G. B, Cl-r 


Answereth at last a metropolitan member :— 


A bold metropolitan P-ck-rsg-ll I, 
And I boldly make public the fact 


‘L-r-n, 


That with those who are willing the law to defy 


I’m prepared—on conditions—to act. 


I, of course, must confer with them first, and tell them 


Your proposal must lie on the shelf, 


And I'll fix on a day to confer with them when 


T’ve conferred for a while with myself, 
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REVIEWS. 


KINGSFORD’S HISTORY OF CANADA.* 


hye title-page of the present volume, which bears a London 
imprint, gives no clue to the nationality or to the qualifica- 
tions of the author, but from internal evidence it is apparent that 
Mr. Kingsford is a Canadian, and in point of fact the volume was 
blished at Montreal at the close of last year. Mr. Kingsford 
undertakes to trace the history of Canada from the earliest date of 
French rule down to the series of events which have led to the 
mt Constitution under which the Dominion is governed. The 
volume—all that is yet published—carries the narrative down 
to the expedition of La Salle to the mouth of the Mississippi in 
1682. e@ same ground has been covered from an American 
int of view by the series of independent historical narratives 
Mr. Parkman, beginning with his Pioneers of France in the 
ew World. It is inevitable that Mr. Kingsford, who has had 
access to original materials not, perhaps, available when Mr, 
Parkman's earlier volumes were published twenty years ago, should 
not agree at all points with the conclusions of his predecessor ; 
and in a history which chronicles the clash of conflicting creeds 
and nationalities it is no doubt impossible to attain to abso- 
lute ee but Mr. Kingsford expresses the hope that 
those who differ from him will recognize that he has warrant 
for the belief that his opinions are fully sustained by a discrimi- 
nating examination of original authorities, and an endeavour to 
divest himself of all sentiment dictated by faith or nationality. 
Mr. Kingsford’s work would have been more useful to the general 
reader if he had given a little more preliminary information as to 
the Indian tribes, and especially as to the geography of the early 
settlements. Facts within the cognizance of every educated 
Canadian are not so universally apprehended on this side of the 
Atlantic ; for instance, the names of early settlements are altered 
or the settlements abandoned, and the localities consequently 
cannot be found in modern maps; yet Mr. Kingsford gives his 
readers no map to help them to follow his narrative, and he 
leaves them to find out for themselves such matters as the distinc- 
tions between the Algonquin and Iroquois races, taking it for 
granted that they know to which of these tribes the Mohawks 
and the Mohicans respectively belonged. If somewhat lacking in 
the minute local descriptions which give such a charm to Mr. 
Parkman's volumes, Mr. Kingsford deserves — commenda- 
tion for the pains which he has taken to lay before his readers in 
8 few lines the previous history and character of each individual 
who appears in his pages. The broad outlines of the history of 
Canadian settlement are clearly laid down; the policy which 
governed it is plainly indicated, and the sequence of events is 
traced with due attention to their relative proportion and im- 
portance. 
The precise period at which the St. Lawrence was first ascended 
the mariners of Dieppe, St. Malo, and Rochelle is uncertain ; 
earliest recorded instance is that of Cartier, who, on his secon’ 
voyage to Canada in 1535, made his way up the river as far as 
Montreal, where he ascended the mountain, and gave it its present 
name. His report to Francois I. was coloured so as to convey the 
impression that the dream of the age—the discovery of gold and 
precious stones—would reward his adventurous countrymen. It is 
& point of some interest that he mentions the Indian practice of 
smoking some years before the birth of Drake and Raleigh, the 
traditional discoverers of tobacco. He adduces evidence of 
previous European visits, which establish the fact that trade is 
more ancient than the record tells us. It does not appear that 
Cartier’s voyages were followed up by any attempt at permanent 
settlement, though there is evidence that trade in furs was main- 
tained vessels annually arriving from Euro The real 
founder of New France was Samuel Champlain, who has left on 
record by his own pen an unpretentious account of his exploits in 
Canada, which extended over a period of py tence years, from 
1603 to 1635. Mr. Kingsford seeks to restore Champlain to the 
ee in the history of the country which is his by right. 
motives have been misrepresented and his actions 
unfairly criticized; his very writings were, as Mr. Kingsford 
shows, tampered with in their own interests by the Jesuits. His 
leading idea was 
to establish the value of Canada to France. He looked upon its political 
and commercial importance with the eye of a statesman. To him it was 
the last thought to regard Canada as a mere field for the conversion of 
the savage. 

Champlain's first voyage in 1603 was a commercial venture to 
Tadousac, at the mouth of the Saguenay. . He parenthetically tells 
Us that the Indians whom he met there informed him that their 
enemies were the uois—a remark which Mr. Kingsford adduces 
as a Poe that no subsequent proceedings of Champlain's created 
the deadly enmity generally ascribed by Mr. Parkman and others 
to his policy. Indeed, he later on deliberately refused to strengthen 
the Dutch on the Hudson by destroying the power of the Iroquois. 
On this voyage he followed the St. Lawrence to the foot of the 
rapids above Montreal, and the Richelieu sufficiently far to enable 
him to describe the lake which now bears his name. The recital 
of his adventures to Henri IV. induced the first attempt at settle- 
ment, which was made at Port Royal, on the Bay of Fundy; but 
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the experience of two winters proved the unsuitability of the 
climate and the exposure of the colonists to rival attempts so — 
as they remained on the coast. Champlain saw the superiority o 
Canada over Acadia, and counselled a change of base to the in- 
ternal waterway of the country, and his advice was followed. He 
also counted on the native tribes as powerful instruments in carry- 
ing out his policy ; necessity made him the ally of the Indians; 
his aim was to organize the friendly tribes, to win them to 
Christianity and civilization, and by their aid to establish French 
power on the continent. The neglect of this policy led to the 
attack on the white settlers, the annihilation of the Huron race, 
and the ruin of the Jesuits’ missions. In 1608 Quebec was selected 
by Champlain as the most suitable place for a settlement, and 
buildings were commenced, Specimens of oak were taken to 
France by Champlain, who even at this early date foresaw the 
future timber trade of the country. The death of Henri IV., 
followed by Jesuit ascendency at Court and the internal troubles 
of the kingdom, caused Canada to be neglected by those in power 
for half a century ; the nascent colony was starved and its control 
left solely to the Jesuits, who cared nothing for national objects, 
and aimed only at the establishment of their authority. 

were not, however, the first of the religious orders to appear on 
the scene. That honour fell to the Recollets, who were in- 
troduced by Champlain in 1615; they established missions in 
the Huron country, and discovered Lake Ontario by ascend- 
ing the Ottawa. During Champlain's lifetime there were no 
serious Indian difficulties; famine was the enemy most dreaded 
by him. From a national point of view he constructed a 
fort at Quebec, that New France might be safe from attack, 
though the Company who controlled the trade of the place 
looked on the expenditure as a waste of money. There were 
difficulties of jurisdiction between Champlain and the Company, 
and he was unable to prevent the sale of arms by French 
traders to the Indians. He especially bewails the neglect of 
agriculture by the association, recording that the first use of 
the plough was not till 1628. In that same year the half-manned 
and ill-provisioned fort at Quebec was summoned to surrender 

an English privateering expedition under Kirke, who interce 
some supplies sent from France for the relief of the garrison. 
Champlain held out through the winter; but next summer starva- 
tion and lack of ammunition obliged him to surrender, and the 
flag of England floated over the citadel of Quebec. The loss of a 
French possession called the attention of Richelieu to the value of 
it; and in the necessities of Charles I., at that time just be- 
ginning the struggle with his Parliament, and in no condition to 
carry on the war into which he had recklessly plunged with 
France, the Cardinal saw his way to re-establishing the 
prestige of his — = the eyes of Europe. Half the marriage 
portion of Henrietta Maria remained unpaid; to obtain payment 
of this money Charles restored Canada to France after three years 
of English occupation. A century and a quarter was to ere 
the cession was again reversed. Had England retained her con- 
quest, the settlement of the West would undoubtedly have been 
effected much earlier; for the French achieved little beyond 
the exploration of the rivers, while the New England colo- 
nies were shut in from the West by the Alleghanies, Champlain 
returned to Canada in 1633 with a commission as governor, 
the commercial Company undertaking to pay his salary and 
all the expenses of government, receiving the profits arising 
from trade. Thus the home Government had no interest in 
and contributed little or nothing towards the advance of the 
colony. The Jesuits had sufficient power at Court and with the 
Pope to prevent the return of the Recollet Fathers. The first 
Jesuits had arrived in 1625, more came over on the re-cession 
of the colony, and quietly appropriated the establishments of the 
Recollets, to whom history has done scant justice for their work 
in preparing the ground. Champlain scarcely survived two 
years to discharge the duties of governor, dying at Quebec on 
Christmas Day, 1635. Mr, Kingsford comments on the absence 
of any monument to his memory founded in the country which 
he, “to teach the youth of the Dominion what excellence there 
is in a noble, honest life, marked by devotion to duty and an utter 
disregard of self.” 

The twenty-five years which succeeded Champlain’s death bear 
the stamp of failure, owing to the non-observance of his policy. 
The colony was stationary; the governors were merely the re- 
presentatives of the Company, whose objects were purely mer- 
cantile; while the Jesuits devoted themselves, with incredible 
fortitude and ee of personal suffering, to the conversion 
of the Indians. e Jesuit “Relations” attest the appalling 
cruelties which the Fathers cheerfully underwent; but history 
records that the result of their labours was a total failure. At 
the close of the missions the Huron territory was depopulated by 
the Iroquois, who regarded the Hurons as the allies of the hated 
white man, and the very existence of the feeble colony was 
threatened. Montreal was settled in 1641, but from none of the 
ordinary motives of colonization; it owed its foundation to 
religious zeal alone, as an outpost whence missionaries could make 
their way into the heart of heathendom. The inhabitants, both 
of Quebec and Montreal, were only safe ,from Iroquois attack 
within the palisadesof the forts. No aid was given by France; 
there was little general sympathy and an entire lack of enter- 

rise in the development of the colony. There was no armed 
a of sufficient strength to retain the respect which the French 
had at first im Horses were unknown in the colony; for 
hay could not be grown, as the mowers were always in 


- attempt to reach its mout 
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of being killed. The difficulties of government were increased by 


ecclesiastical disputes, and the pretensions to absolute power for | Robert Elsmere; but 


Criticisms of different sorts might no doubt be passed upon 
there hens which we can hardly 


the Church put forward by Bishop de Laval. It was felt at length imagine any competent critic passing. The picture might have 
that, if the country were to continue to be inhabited by white men, been better—to speak honestly, it might have been very much 


some national recognition and aid from France was indispensable, 


so an agent was despatched to ask the intervention of the King. | Ward has been most creditably lavish. Her 


This awoke attention to the safety of the country; soldiers were 


ins, Of pains Mrs, 


better, but not if the painter had taken more 
estmoreland scenes 


/and her Oxford scenes and her London scenes—West End and 


sent over in 1663, Canada passed from the control of the Company — 
and was erected into a Royal Province, and a Council under a | 


governor was established at Quebec. These reforms were due to 
the vigorous administration of Colbert. Their beneficial effect 
was soon felt. Immigration was encouraged, and a land system 
developed ; trade was fostered, though the traffic with the Indians 
in liquor led to lengthened disputes with the Church. The river 
Richelieu and Lake Champlain were fortified, and war was carried 
into the heart of the Iroquois country by De Tracy, who broke 
the power of the Mohawks by destroying their villages near the 
headwaters of the Hudson. Here the French came into contact 
with the English ; for the New Netherlands, which had been settled 
by the Dutch while England was engaged in domestic troubles, 
had been ceded to England by the Treaty of Breda in 1667. 
Hudson's Bay was taken possession of by the French in 1671. 
Under the governorship of De Frontenac the spirit of disco- 
very awoke afresh, and the limits of the colony were extended 
to the Great Lakes. Jolliet and Marquette discovered the Mis- 
sissippi in 1673, and descended it as far as the Arkansas. Mr. 
Kingsford proves that the claim of priority for La Salle was 
never made till after his death, though he had discovered the 
Ohio in 1671, but without knowing whither its waters flowed, In 
1679 La Salle and Hennepin built a vessel above the falls of 
Niagara, and navigated Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. In 
the following year Hennepin penetrated to the falls of St. 
Anthony on the Upper Mississippi; and La Salle, after the 
endurance of great hardships during two years in an unsuccessful 

h, finally succeeded in descending the 
river to the sea in 1682. The mouths of the river, with several 
hundred miles of its lower course, had been known for nearly a 
century and a half, through the early Spanish expeditions of De 
Soto and others, though these exploits were imperfectly known to 
the Canadian explorers; but to La Salle belongs undoubtedly the 
glory of being the first European who descended from its upper 
waters to the Gulf of Mexico. 

At this point the close of Mr. Kingsford’s first volume breaks off 
the narrative of French enterprise in the New World. It will be 
a pleasure to his readers to resume it on the appearance of his next 
volume, 


NOVELS.* 


essaness is not exactly what any one can assign to the two 
first books in our list, though neither is a bad book in its own 
way. Miss Rosa Carey and the author of Phyllis both write very 
much up to themselves and never much beyond themselves. The 
central situation of Only the Governess is not bad ; for it really 
must be a strong sensation to fall in love with your sister's 

verness, and discover that she is your intimate friend’s wife. As 
this happens by the middle of the second volume, it is not wrong 
to tell it. Miss Carey has brought in a great many characters, and 
she bustles them all about in a businesslike and not unamusing 
way, while the tone of the book is, as is always the case with her, 
healthy and good. But is a mouche the same as a moue? And can 
you make a mouche by “pursing up your lips”? We bad not 
thought so. Marvel is another stock book, if we may invent a 
phrase capable of doing useful work. It is in this respect different 
irom most of its author’s books, that we miss the young man, 
usually of the name of Dicky, who quotes the most recondite 
authors, always speaks or behaves adverbially (“says Dicky lan- 
guidly,” &c.), and keeps up brisk fires of verbal flirtation with the 
young woman usually of the name of Dolly, or something like it. 
Otherwise, there is much sameness. We may, however, submit to 
the author that it is rather unpatriotic to borrow the central situa- 
tion of the Roman d'un jeune homme pauvre, and exhibit the 
English young man as either so much less inventive or so much 
less brave than M. Feuillet’s disguised nobleman that he does not 
get his lady companion out of the difficulty. As the lady is a 


married woman, too, there was all the more need of extrication. | 


However, if Mr. Savage had behaved in the proper fashion, and 
jamped out of the window, it might have been awkward for the 
story. We don’t ourselves quite like the other situation, in which, 
as our author herself remarks, somebody “ loves the mother, and 
marries the daughter ”; but, perhaps, that is only our squeamish- 
ness, And, after all, Lord Wriothesley was only Mrs. Scarlett’s 
lover, and not her amant. 


a, Only the Governess. By Rosa N. Carey. 3 vols. London: Bentley & 
1888. 

Marvel, By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 3 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1888. 

Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Hum Ward. 3vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1888. By 

A Wily Widow. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1888. 

Looking Backward, 2000-1887. By Edward Bellamy. Boston (Mass.) : 
Ticknor. London: Triibner. 1888. 

Mr. Potter of Texas. By the Author of “Mr. Barnes of New York.” 
London: Routledge & Sons. 
Pym Modern Vikings. By H. H. Boyesen. London: Sampson Low 


East End—are evidently all taken with much labour from the life ; 
some at least of her personages are almost labelled and ticketed 
“Copy from So-and-so,” and we should not be surprised to find 
that most of the others were equally conacientious studies from the 
model. Unluckily, this is not enough; unluckily, it is very often 
fatally more than enough. The constant suggestion of something 
photographed, something calgué upon the actual, is but an irk- 
some thing in a novel. Neither has Mrs, Ward confined herself 
to this source of tediousness. Her hero is one of those no doubt 
well-intentioned persons who are, we venture to think, not, indeed, 
equally hateful, but equally despicable, to God and to the enemies 
of God; one of the folk who cannot bear to be without a religion, 
and for whom the religion which was intellectual enough for 
St. Paul and St. Augustine and St. Anselm and Butler and 
Berkeley is too unintellectual, the religion which was spiritual 
enough for St. John and for Thomas & Kempis and for Jeremy 
Taylor too unspiritual. It is true that the good man does not 
come to this conclusion at once, that he has already taken honours 
and orders and a living and a“ fair soul” to wife before some 
exceedingly pany: ong scepticism of the squire of his parish 
produces the same effect, with the same suddenness, as the immortal 

uery about the queerness of the Pentateuch. Then Robert 
“ismere gives up his living and his orders and, though not his 
wife, his wife’s happiness, in order to found a “ new brotherhood 
of Christ.” At last he does the most sensible act, as it strikes us, 
of his whole career, and dies. About that, however, there may 
be differences of opinion, We do not think that among com- 
petent judges there can be any difference on another point—that 
stuff of this kind is not good stuff, is very bad stuff indeed, for a 
novel, “Oh! but,” Mrs. Ward, who has a just admiration for 
Kingsley, may say reproachfully, “‘ Yeast? Alton Locke?” Now 
both these are very charming books; but we think that they are 
charming, not because but in spite of the feature which they 
have in common with Zobert Elsmere. Moreover, Kingsley has 
done exactly what Mrs. Ward has not done—he has given a 
general human interest which would carry even heavier passengers 
than it has to carry, and he has cut both books short, Feast very 
short indeed. Rvbert Elsmere consists of some eleven or twelve 
hundred tightly packed pages; Yeast, which has ten times its 
action, of 350, rather loosely packed. The simple truth is that 
Mrs. Ward seems to be on quite the wrong track of novel-writinz, 
and to have, by some unlucky knack, got together, for the 
purpose of following that track out, ell the faults of two bad 
contemporary schools. She is as much a slave of documents 
and of copying from the life asany French naturalist, though being 
an English lady, and not a Frenchman, she naturally chooses 
different models; and she is as much the slave of a weak and 
beggarly “analysis” as if she were Mr. Howells himself. Of 
her own motion she has added this unfortunate propensity to a 
class of theme as uninteresting as Mr. Howells’s, and to some 
tastes, at any rate, not much less unsuitable than M. Zola’s. The 
most careful and scholarly writing—of which there is plenty 
here—the most excellent intentions, even a certain amount of not 
ill-expressed observation of fact and character, will not make a 
readable book in these unlucky conditions. 

After Robert Elsmere, A Wily Widow, which is an ordinary 
novel enough, comes with a certain sense of refreshment. Indeed, 
one may reverse the criticism exactly, and say that here the 

icture would, &c. Mr. Cresswell has a not inconsiderable idea of 
incident and of conducting a story. His poisoning heroine, 
Maud Gainsborough, behaves very much as a real poisoner would, 
and tries her second murder so naturally that we should rather 
like to hear how she actually did her first. The final scene (where 
a sharp young lady catches the poisoner literally in a trap by 
smashing down the revolving cover, also sharp, of an escritoire on 
her hands) is remarkably brutal, bold, and successful, suggesting 
stage possibilities. There is in the earlier part another audacious 
and successful situation, in which the same young person, who has 
spirited her sister up to fly from an unwelcome lover, induces the 
poor young man to escort them both to the railway-station, and 
coolly tells him the whole thing under a thin allegory just as the 
train starts, These and other things are good of their kind ; but 
Mr. Cresswell’s dialogue is rather weak and his characters shadowy. 
Even Essie Chesterfield, the heroine of these two situations, is a 
young woman of whom we do not quite know what to make. 

er sister Violet is only an outline; the victim, or almost victim, 
of poison, Lily Hardwick, does not live at all; and all the men are 
sticks. But there is an odd freshness about the book in parts. 

Readers of Dr. Heidenhoff's Process, a clever book, should pre- 
pare themselves for a severe disappointment in Looking Backward, 
2000-1887, which, to put the matter plainly, is a stupid book. 
The slender frame of fiction is not interesting; and the solid 
middle of purpose is about as dull as anything can be. There is 
a little touch of Mr. Bellamy’s former talent in the preface, 
which is an elaborate excuse to the reader, not of to-day, but 
of the twenty-first century. That person may accept it if he 
likes; but the present value of an excuse payable a hundred and 
twelve years hence is both arithmetically and artistically small. 
Mr, Julian West, young American “society man” of this of 
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last year (and what punishment could be too t for such a 
one!) is subjected to an awkward trial. Being subject to 
insomnia, he has built himself a subterranean sleeping room which, 
though he is just going to be married, nobody knows of but a 
mesmerist and his valet. After spending an evening with his 
betrothed, he goes home and to bed, put to sleep by the mesmerist, 
who is just starting for New Orleans. The house is burnt in the 
night and the valet in it; the quack either never hears of the 
matter or does not care. Mr. Julian West goes on sleeping till 
2000, when the present owner of the re-edified house above him 
accidentally discovers the vault, revivifies his ci-devant landlord, 
and introduces him to the twenty-first or twentieth (if that old 
uarrel still.survives) century. This is in full swing of State 
ialism, no private property, concerts and sermons turned on 
per phonograph, and all the rest of it. By a daring, but certainly 
not happy, innovation on the usual story of this kind, Mr. 
Bellamy makes his hero learn all the glorious gains of the new 
era, not so much by experience as by recital at his host's 
mouth. Of actual story there is, as we have said, the 
merest fringe or frame, and the only interesting part of this 
is the comforting fact (which we could have ) that 
there will be pretty girls a hundred years hence. As for the 
kernel of didactics, it is inexpressibly silly. According to the 
author, people only had to become State Socialists to bring on the 
millennium, What he does not tell us is how the characteristics 
of human nature, having remained absolutely unchanged for two 
thousand five hundred years, or thereabouts, of authentic secular 
history, happened to change into something quite different in the 
course of a few decades. We can only suppose that Mr. Bellamy, 
who has some cleverness, is laughing at Socialism under the guise 
of being a convert to it. But he has certainly written a wonder- 
fully dull book. One feature we ought perhaps to note, that he 
has improved on the old and nt nell “and behold it was a 
dream ” by making the awakening also a dream and the dream the 
truth. ere is nothing very clever in that; but, such as it is, it 
shall have celebration. 

“ These States,” as Mr. Whitman and others like to call them, 
are large, and it is absolutely impossible to foresee the end of a 
range of titles which begins with “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” and 
continues with “Mr. Potter of Texas.” Readers of the former 
book may be prepared for some of the characteristics of this. It is 
clever in a way, and is full of the most grotesque blunders. It 
opens with a fight—the rescue by an Australian of an English 
lady during the bombardment of Alexandria—which is a noble 
fight, though we fear not very probable; at least, we should 
not ourselves like to risk our chance of salvation on boring 
holes through doors, sticking cartridges in them, and tapping 
the ends with hammers. The barrel of a gun has something to 
do with its lethal powers, which our author seems to forget. 
However, it is an excellent fight. After it we plunge into the 
wildest imbroglio, in which the Australian, the lady whom he has 
saved, and Mr. Potter of Texas are the chief figures, with plenty 
of subordinates. The beautiful lady—indifferently called Lady 
Annerley, Lady Sarah Annerley, y Sarah, and Lady Sahara 
(this last, it appears, is a joke)—is the daughter of somebody who 
has impartially wronged her saviour’s father and Mr. Potter. Mr. 
Potter is an Englishman by birth, who has G. T. T.; who, when 
excited, breaks out into those impossible combinations of aspirates 
and non-aspirates of which American writers have the secret, and 
who addresses Lord Lincoln, an English judge, as “ Peer.” There is 
also a pleasing dude, Mr. Van Cott; and all about the book there 
are oddities innumerable. “A boy of twelve clothed in charac- 
teristic knickerbockers, though he wears an Eton cap.” Tell us, 
O ye who know that our Tower of London is in the vicinity of 
our parks and our drives, what is an Eton cap? What, too, is 
“a cowardly Egyptian fellaheen”? how did that cowardly 
Egyptian become several blackguards at once? But the chiefest 
thing is to come. Lord Lincoln (“ peer” in Mr. Potter's lingo) 
tells us that “his resignation from the Bench not being as yet 
accepted, and no successor to the office having been appointed, 
Lady Annerley’s affidavit, taken by him, will be sufficiently bind- 
ing for the purpose he shall use it, that is to quash the indictment 

inst Samuel Potts, and to make such representation to the 
ome Secretary as shall obtain the Queen's free pardon for Ralph 
Errol.” Of the greatness of Alfred Davids none but infidels 
doubt ; but we never knew that, even in the hands of a not yet 
resigned judge, a single one was quite so great as this. = 

A tadlve-poun-chd critic of Modern Vikings returns it with the 
unanswerable criticism, “ But there arenot any Vikings in it.” There 
are not; and it is a pity that Mr. Boyesen should have put a sill 
and pretentious title to a book which has some merit in it, thoug 
it is spoilt by Americanisms. ‘The nearest approach to a Viking 
that we can find is a young gentleman who, having rather rashly 
taken his little sister a-fishing with him, and having by 
chance harpooned a dolphin, is carried out to sea and luckily 
rescued by his own father. There isa “ gnome” story (Mr. Boyesen 
might have called Norwegian spirits by their own Norwegian 
name of Troll) which is old but good. ere isa fowling story 

& snow-shoe story which are fair, and there are two stories of 
tamed beasts—“ Mons,” the otter, and “ Mikkel,” the fox—which 
are excellent. The silliest thing in the book is putting Yankee 
dialect into the mouth of Norwegian fishermen. Why should a 

orwegian, if he spoke English, which he might or might not, 


Say “thar” for there, and “ef” for if ? “Ax” and “bowlder” | 


are trying enough, but this is worse. 


GERMAN BIOGRAPHIES.* 


aes was ample room fora new work on Novalis, combining 
into a whole the various biographical | pry which have 
gradually accumulated about the meagre sketch at first deemed 
adequate by his friends. Its imperfection is reflected in what is 
to this day the chief source of information for English readers, the 
essay by Carlyle, who had evidently by no means obtained his 
usual firm grip of a subject when he dealt with the ethereal author 
of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. By the aid of the contributions of 
Just, Novalis’s guide in the technicalities of his profession as 
mining engineer, and the interesting little book published some 
years ago by an anonymous member of the Hardenberg family, 
the portrait of Novalis has become much more definite; and, as in 
the parallel case of Shelley, the result has been to do away with 
much of its seeming vagueness and unearthliness, and to lay bare 
@ stratum of vigorous will and practical efficiency. Novalis must 
nevertheless remain one of the “ problematic natures” that Goethe 
so delighted to scrutinize, for he never even understood himself. 
The period of youthful development and intellectual ferment was 
unusually protracted with him; and when he died at the age of 
twenty-eight it was still uncertain whether he would become a 
Neo-Catholic, like Friedrich Schlegel, or a Protestant enthusiast, 
like Jacob Béhm; or whether, freeing himself from the fascina- 
tions of mysticism, Protestant or Catholic, he would prove a great 
objective delineator, like Goethe. The firmness of outline and 
vivid pictorial power observable in some parts of Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen incline us to the latter view. If it is so—if Novalis 
could have attained to Goethe's knowledge of life and mastery of 
art without forfeiting his poetry and ideality —German literature 
lost one who, in Goethe's own words (if they are correctly re- 
—— in course of time might have me “an Imperator.” 
uch a possibility justifies the pains which Dr. Schubart has taken 
with the biography and the intellectual affinities of his hero. It is 
but natural that the easier half of his work should be the better 
done. Some of Novalis’s literary work is too obscure and ora- 
cular to be usefully criticized ; a large and more valuable portion 
may be compared to fine music, which can be adm.ved and en- 
joyed while heard, but whose charm eludes analysis after the 
sounds have died away; while the admirable Hymnsare too simple 
and clear to afford the critic much scope. Dr, Schubart has done 
his best with these various difficulties, and, if sometimes hazy and 
verbose, has at all events succeeded in depicting Novalis as the 
purest representative of the spiritual thirst which broke up the 
deadness of the eighteenth century. 

Friedrich Rochlitz possessed many tastes and accomplishments 
which qualified him for the friendship of Goethe. For many 
years he was the editor of an influential musical periodical; he 
achieved, and deserved, considerable reputation as a composer, 
dramatist, poet, and novelist. He was an artist of no mean 
ability, and inherited through his wife a fine collection of pictures. 
His correspondence with Goethe, turning principally on literary 
and artistic subjects, though never very animated, continued for 
thirty-one years (1800-1831), and evidently gave pleasure to both 
parties. the’s share of the correspondence has been already 
printed, but is benetited by the juxtaposition of Rochlitz’s letters, 
which, as the editor remarks, are models of the art of pleasing and 
coaxing without any descent to servile flattery. The most re- 
markable are those containing his denunciations of the young 
German art-students at Rome, whose pre-Raphaelitism was an 
abomination unto him. Some passages in Goethe's letters are 
very characteristic, as when he does not disdain to canvass 
Rochlitz for a favourable review of The Natural Daughter, in- 
asmuch as encouragement is absolutely necessary to enable him 
to proceed; and when he expunges some jests at the expense of 
philosophers in a comedy of his correspondent’s, on the ground 
that people will be laughing at their betters, if they laugh at all. 

Abt Vogler, best known to English readers through Mr. 
Browning, was a highly scientific musical theorist, as well as a 
prolific composer, and especially renowned in his own day as a 
teacher of harmony and an organ-builder. He was patronized by 
crowned heads and persons of distinction, but his latter days were 
clouded 9 penne and since his death he has, most un- 
justly in his present biographer'’s opinion, been denounced as a 


* Novalis’ Leben, Dichten und Denken. Auf Grund neuerer Publi- 
kationen im Zusammenhang dargestellt von Dr. A. Schubart. Gtitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. London: Nutt. 

Goethe's Briefwechsel mit Friedrich Rochlitz. Herausgeber, Waldemar 
Freiherr von Biedermann, Leipzig: Biedermann. London: Nutt. 

Abt Georg oo“ Vogler: sein Leben, Charakter und musikalisches 
am Von Dr. K. E. von Schafhiiutl Augsburg: Hublers, London: 
Nutt, 

Frau von Stael; ihre Freunde und ihre Bedeutung in Politik und Literatur. 
Von Charlotte laty Blennerhassett, geb. Griifin en. Bd. x. Berlin: 
Paetel. London: Nutt. 

Erinnerungen alter und neuer Zeit. Von Ferdinand Graf Eckbrecht 
Dirckheim. 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Metzler. London: Nutt. 

Gottfried Bernhardy: zur Erinnerung an sein Leben und Wirken. Von 
Dr. Richard Volkmann, Halle: Anton. London: Nutt. 

Thorwaldsen in Rom. Aus Wagner's Papieren. Von L. v. Urlicha. 
Wiirzburg: Stabd. London: Nutt. 

Emanuel Geibel. Aus Erinnerungen, Briefen und Tagebiichern. Von 
C.C. T. Litzmann. Berlin: Hertz. London: Nutt. 


Annette v. Droste-Hiilshoff und ihre Werke. Yon Hermann Hiiffer. 
| Gotha: Perthes. London: Nutt. 

| Die deutsche Sappho (Anna Luise Karschin): ihr Leben und Dichten, 
Von Dr. Adolph Kohut. Dresden and Leipzig: Pierson. London: Nutt. 
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charlatan. His manuscripts, which seem to have been at one time 
in the hands of his pupil Weber, have mysteriously disappeared. 
According to Dr. Schafhiiutl, the best biography, previous to the 
a ance of his own very comprehensive and painstaking work, 
is Professor Mee’s article in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

It is to be hoped that Lady Blennerhassett’s title-page will pre- 
pare her readers for a general work on Mme. de Staél’s life and 
times, in which the heroine herself frequently disappears in the 
crowd of incidents and personages not always in the closest pos- 
sible connexion with her. A thick volume brings the history only 
down to 1790, when none of Mme. de Staél’s principal works 
were as yet written, and she was only beginning to distinguish 
herself as a writer of pamphlets and political articles. Necker, 
Mme, Necker, and Mirabeau are so far the heroes of the book; and 
if the same scale is maintained when they have given place to 
Benjamin Constant, August Schlegel, and Bonaparte, the dimen- 
sions of the work will border upon the formidable. At the same 
time, the reader is not likely to complain. Lady Blennerhassett’s 
style is attractive, her knowledge exhaustive, and her candour 
exemplary. She seems to have very sound and just conceptions of 
the persons and events that occupy her pen, and when she finds 
more to say about the proper subject of her book she probably 
will not be found deficient in the regard which every right-minded 
biographer entertains for his hero or heroine. At the same time, 
her own position as, apparently, a Liberal Catholic, will shield her 
from the inconsiderate enthusiasm which so gravely detracted from 
the merits of the last comprehensive biography of Mme. de 
Staél, an excellent book in other respects. 

Count Eckbrecht Diirckheim, though a Bavarian by birth, was 
a French Prefect under Louis Philippe and Napoleon III., and his 
generally tedious memoirs are redeemed from absolute lack of in- 
terest by personal traits of these sovereigns, and illustrations of 
the course of administration during their reigns. Napoleon is 


evidently his favourite, and all the a we obtain of the 


Emperor tend to justify the Count’s remark that it is a thousand 
pities he was not a constitutional sovereign, who had come fairly 
and honestly by his crown. In 1866 the Count was despatched on 
a mission to reorganize the telegraph service in Algeria and Tunis, 
which proved entirely successful, and has afforded material for 
some agreeable pages. It is vexatious to hear that he might have 
imparted various excellent stories, which he has withheld under 
the entirely erroneous impression that his readers would feel more 
interest in his personal affairs. 

The Life of Gottfried Bernhardy is not only that of an eminent 
classical philologist, but of a literary historian, who, in his bio- 
grapher’s opinion, was the first to teach philologists how literary 
history should be written. ‘ Bernhardy,” he says, “is the creator 
of a really scientific treatment of k and Roman literary 
history.” As an editor, his principal achievement was his Suidas, 
in which he received valuable aid from Hermann ; he projected a 
library of Latin classics, which came to nothing from the default 
of his contributors, whom he seems to have treated too much like 
schoolboys. The main labour of his life, however, was the direc- 
tion of the philological seminary at Halle, where he educated a 
large proportion of Germany’s future classical schoolmasters. He 
was always complaining of his pupils, but in the opinion of 
persons less difficult to please his labour was not in vain, and it 
certainly lacked nothing that high aims and indomitable industry 


‘could contribute to make it so. His life had in general been 


identified with his studies and his profession ; the principal inter- 
ruptions to the general evenness of its course were the mortifying 
fiasco of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Latinorum and his misunder- 
standings with his colleague Bergk. 

A selection from the correspondence of Wagner, many years 
agent at Rome of the art-loving King Louis of Bavaria, gives an 
amusing insight into the management of a great sculptor, who is 
idle, wayward, and mutable, and at the same time indispensable. 
Thorwaldsen seldom knew exactly what he wanted, and it is to 
Wagner's credit to have got so much work out of him with, on 
the whole, so little friction. 

Emanuel Geibel’s rank as a poet fully entitles him to a biography, 
but the biography cannot be very interesting, as the life is not very 
eventful. Nor was Geibel endowed with such intellectual powers 
as to compensate for the barrenness of external incident by the 
wealth of his ideas and the charm of his conversation and corre- 
spondence. He was a true singer, the merit of whose lyrics con- 
sisted in great measure in their melodious simplicity, and one who 
could not, if he would, have committed the mistake of over- 
weighting them with thought. The principal incident of his life 
was his visit to Greece in his youth; its most remarkable feature 
was the continual ill-health which trammelled his poetical faculty 
without ever extinguishing it. Apart from these, the biographer 
has little to record but Geibel’s early struggles, the patronage of 
the King of Bavaria, a happy union with a child-wife, soon dis- 
solved by her death, and his generous support of an old friend, 
reduced to penury by sickness and irregular habits. As Geibel’s 
schoolfellow, Dr. Litzmann has some special 5 aypeameemin for his 
task ; as a physician, he is excusably tedious in his treatment of the 
medical details which unfortunately constitute a large part of 
Geibel’s and his wife's history. 

As the best female poet of Germany, Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff has even a better claim to a biography than Geibel, but 
the incidents of her life, closed by consumption in 1848, at the 

of fifty-one, are even less numerous and interesting than those 
his. Herr Hiiffer’s memoir is nevertheless redeemed from dul- 
ress by his own able literary treatment, and the vivacity of the 


poetess’s own letters, which, without especial brilliancy or any 
very important matter, nevertheless evidently emanate from a 
bright, active, and intelligent mind. Annette herself was con- 
siderably more interesting than her associates in the incidents of 
her existence, and is always most acceptable in proportion as her 
pen is occupied with her inner life. The most pleasing part of 
the book is the account of her early attempts at composition, 
which afford the same insight into the first ferment of youthful 
genius as the similar productions of Charlotte Bronté. 

It would bea severe satire on German oy if Anna Luise 
Karschin had really merited the appellation of German Sappho, 
and the bestowal of the title upon her by her contemporaries was 
probably more than half in joke. By so much, however, as she 
comes short of Annette von Droste in the merit of her verse, by so 
much does she surpass her in the interest and variety of her 
history. Of humble origin, she was married to two bad hus- 
bands—the first a miser, the seconda drunkard. She freed her- 
self from the latter by the spirited measure of procurivg bim to 
be forcibly enlisted in the army, and turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties to buy him out. “I shall be glad to hear of your re- 
formation,” she remarked ; “but I have no wish to see it.” She 
turned professional poetess, and supported herself by writing 
complimentary verses for patrons on all possible occasions, fre- 
——- receiving handsome presents, but always in difficulties 

m her want of management and lavish generosity. She took it 
into her head that Frederick the Great had promised to build her 
a house, and upon his successor’s accession presented a petition 
which actually gained the desired object, and enabled her to end 
her days in comfort. She was essentially an improvisatrice, 
endowed with a real gift of song and considerable energy of diction, 
but her thoughts are usually commonplace. 


STUDIES IN THE TOPOGRAPHY OF GALLOWAY.* 


HE divergence of politicians into the paths of literature seems 
to produce better results than the encroachment of literary 
men on the domain of politics. We have surely had some recent 
examples of eminent men who would have done wisely if they had 
stuck to their books and had burnt gas or oil at midnight any- 
where except in the House of Commons. The book before us is a 
recedent in the other direction. That a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury should at some period of his career find time to explore 
philologically two or three Scotch counties might not surprise 
us. That in a Session marked by prolonged debates, divisions, 
disturbances and noises of all kinds, he should be able to produce 
a book remarkable for extensive research and generally sound 
deductions is as astonishing as the gyrations of Sir William 
Harcourt and the inconsistencies of Mr. Gladstone. This is no 
volume of fugitive pieces or defunct essays exhumed from the 
pages of periodicals, It is a serious attempt, first to catalogue and 
then to explain the derivation of some four thousand names of 
which have hitherto excited a languid curiosity in tourists 

and perplexed the lovers of antiquarian research. 

The province of Galloway, which comprises the county or shire 
of Wigtown and the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, tea toe to the 
best authorities was, in very old times, inhabited by an Iberian 
race, in all probability akin to the Basque. Then followed one or 
possibly two invasions of Celts from the Continent. They flooded 
the southern part of Scotland, and occupied Galloway for some 
twelve centuries, Sir Herbert Maxwell, in a preface distinguished 
by. temperate and judicious reasoning, slightly touches on the 
difference between the Gaelic and Brythonic dialects, on Pictish 
affinities, and on other murky subterraneous questions, But 
leaving these themes, as to which the best authorities are not 
always agreed, the following points seem to us to have been fairly 
established. Hills, plains, rivers, woods, and all other remarkable 
features of a picturesque district, bear names traceable to the 
following sources. First, there are fragments of an Iberian 
language, of which little more is known now than it was when 
Tacitus hazarded the opinion that the Silures, with their black 
hair and ruddy faces, had crossed over from Spain to Britain. 
Next we have names which are clearly Erse or Gaelic, and they 
can be found in that as it is still spoken in the High- 
lands or in Wales, The bulk of the names belong to a tongue 
which may be heard now in Rossshire and Argyllshire. The 
Brythonic variety is not dealt with in this book, and it may be 
left for some “ happy future day” when Irishmen cease to trouble 
us. Then there are a few later importations in the shape of words 
of Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian origin, and downright Middle 
English and Broad Scots. But it is not rash to conclude that by 
far the greater number of retain the ay a given 
them by the Oruithne or Picts of Galloway during a period 
ranging from the second century down to the sixteenth of our era. 
Another conclusion may be relied on with even more confidence. 
Things are not what they seem to be in the nomenclature of 
Galioway. Abbreviations were easy; consonants were elided; 

assimilate w of Celtic origin meaning to Anglo-Saxon 
phrases which seemed to have a decided resemblance in sound. 


* Studies in the Topography of Galloway ; being a List of nearly 4,000 
Names of Places, wi their Origin Meaning! and an Intro- 
oa Essay. By Sir Herbert Evstace Maxwell, Bart., of Monreith, 
MP., F.S.A. Scot. F.L.S., &c. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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When this transformation had taken place in the mouths of 
illiterate farmers and ts the next thing was to invent a 
legend to account for the new word. We shall give some notable 
instances of this curious transliteration. As a rule, hills and 
mountains, plains and flats, trees and wild and domestic animals 
claim a very large share in Sir Herbert's research and discovery. 
The word knock or hill, properly spelt cnoc, occurs as a prefix to 
two hundred and twenty hills in Galloway. Bar, the top of any- 
thing, is similarly a prefix to more than one hundred and fifty 
names. Kil, which might mean a cell or chapel, a wood, or a 
corner, or a back part, occurs more than fifty times. Pol, a pool 
or stream, some twenty times. Then mountains are either red, 
black, grey, or yellow. They are the habitations of the brock 

ger), the sinnach (fox), or the madadh or maddy (the dog or 

wolf). Glens are shady with the oak, the willow, the birch. 
Eminences and corries are places where calves (gowan) were 
tethered or deer (fiadh) pastured. Streams have the dbreac or 
spotted trout; other localities are tenanted by pigs, appropriately 
in Erse known as muc. In Drom a ridge, with the epithet more 
or great attached to it, we have Dromore both in Ireland and 
Scotland ; and for the meaning of the Mudl, whether of Cantyre 
or of ne we are referred to Maol, which signifies a bare 


But a selection of a few derivations out of the four thousand 
will give a better idea of the patience and skill with which the 
author disentangles knots, pursues affinities, and suggests inquiries 
for other philologists. We have always thought that a proprietor, 
however fospitable his intent or ¢ ing his country-house, 
might have some hesitation in inviting any one except his most 
intimate friends to pay him a visit at Shambellie. But in fact 
this is sean or shan, old, and Lhaile or baile, dwelling. If 
surnames are changed or assumed by Royal licence or at indi- 
vidual option, we think it would be better if tis property could 
be known under the form of the word which elsewhere is spelt 
Shanvalley. Ass of the gill is another instance of the same kind. 
This is a compound of three languages. as in Gaelic is a 
cascade ; gil isa ravine in Scandinavian; and then the English 
Philistine inserted our own preposition and the article. Gil or gill, 
we may observe, is to this day used in Sussex to denote a ravine, 

nerally wooded on both banks, with a muddy streamlet at the 

ttom. Barnyard has little or nothing to do with a homestead. 
It is bearna ard, the high pass or gap in the hill. Another term 
for this kind of feature in a mountain range is nick or nock. 
Blaw Weary might be thought a phrase taken out of Burns’s 
poems. It is probably Bidr tarach, the west field. Buss is busch 
or bosch, the Latin boscus, a wood or thicket. Of Clawbelly the 
same may be said as of Shambellie. It is clack bhaile, the stone 
house, and appears as Cloghvally in Ireland. Pleonasms are not 
infrequent in the catalogue. An accomplished Persian scholar, 
deceased not long since, used to object to the expression the Hari 
Rud River ; the Persian rud being the equivalent for a stream or 
torrent, just as the Usk or Esk means water, and nothing else. 
Barrbill is one very familiar instance of this, and Knock-Fell is 
another ; the Icelandic fjall being tacked on to the Erse knock, 
Crook's Hill may be a third example, if the interpretation of the 
first syllable as cruach can be taken as correct. On the other 
hand, the first syllable of Kill-hill is not to be resolved into Ail or 
coil or cul, but into kiln, a place for drying grain, and Kil-Hill, 
the n being dropped, might then mean an elevation where grain is 

i This seems to us a little questionable. 

Mount Hilly, again, is not ridiculous tautology; it is moin 
choille, hill of the coil or wood. Some other places have been 
named after a noted personage, local hero, warrior, maiden, or 
saint. This process followed as local history made itself; for 
obviously names would at first be assigned from some peculiar 
and striking physical feature. Stoneykirk is the church of 
St. Stephen ; Ry Stainie, Staney in pronunciation. Hence 
an erroneous interpretation of a parish or district full of stones. 
Kirkmaiden, known from the lines of Burns if from nothing else, 
as the most southern parish in all Scotland, is not the church of 
the Virgin, but that of St. Medona, an Irish girl about whose 
Lucretian chastity we have a curious old legend. Kilmorey, 
which is found in some fifty townlands in Ireland and from which 
a well-known peerage takes its title, is Cil/ muire, St. Mary's 
Church. Killantringan is the church of St. Ringan, otherwise 
St. Ninian. Killtillan, similarly, is St. Fillan’s Church; Kill- 
feather, the church of Phetir or Pheadair, orSt. Peter. Barfadden 
may be the hill of Phaidin or Paidin, little Patrick ; and Rodericks 
pa | McCleilans and McGhies have, by charter or tradition, lands 
and hills named after their own selves. Here and there a 
sical word comes in. ZErnespie is Ard an espoic, the hill of the 
éricxoros or bishop. Sir Herbert quotes a Gaelic authority to 
show that espoic is used for a bishop. Now and then we are told 
that some Gaelic original, though apparently lost in the modern 
Srilling, survives in the pronunciation in use to this hour, 

icheaid means properly a bridge, and joined to the familiar 
Barr is explained as Hilltop of the Bridge; but it is now 
written Bardrochwood, and pronounced Bardrochat by every shep- 
herd. Kildrochat and Drumdrochat may be similarly explained. 
A trade which began ‘at some particular spot and gave its name 
to the locality, still maintains its hold there. Challoch is teal- 
lach, a hearth or smith’s forge. It occurs in Wigtownshire and 
the Stewartry, and there is still a smith wielding his hammer at 
one or two places so named. 7' followed by a diphthong is soon 
to ch. Scvtt would have been glad to know the correct 
etymology of several words which he had pressed into his service. 


Mr. Croftangry would have learnt that his name meant Croft 
fhainre, the sloping croft, or if he preferred a popular etymology, 
Croft an righ, the King’s Oroft. Balfour of Burley when in 
hiding was known to his intimate friends as Quintin Mackell of 
Irongray. The place has no connexion with either metal or colour. 
It is, if we are to credit Sir Herbert, ard an greaich, the height 
of the mountain flat or the moor. Ellangowan does not actually 
occur ; but Ellergower, very like it, is ail na gobhar, the cliff of the 
goats. Baldoon, familiar as the locality of the Bride of Lammer+ 
moor, is Baile Duine, townland of the fort, and there is the fort to 
this day as a witness. The inevitable Dryasdust character of such 
a catalogue or dictionary is relieved by some quotations from ballads 
and by anecdotes or sayings which fulfil Mr, Weller’s characteristic 
of good letters—they make us wish for more. We do not think the 
author has anywhere told ustheexact meaning which thecountry folk 
attach to the word “ Lane.” By this is understood a reach of a 
sluggish stream, generally flowing through a peaty bog, deep, 
and treacherous, and very unlike the usual sparkling, gushing, 
clear trout-streams of Scotland. We are sorry that he has not 
been able to find out the etymology of the Merrick, the highest 
mountain in the south of Scotland. But his general scope, method, 
and arrangement are excellent. The parish or district of each 
place is carefully given; the explanations are not priggish or too 
as and, though Gaelic scholars may not accord to every 

erivation an unhesitating acquiescence, the author has shown 
sense and discretion in leaving some places without any attempt 
at explanation. The learned in such matters may fill up the gaps. 
It is always refreshing to find a prophet who is not “ cocksure” 
about his own prophecies, a priest who has no dogmas, and a 
Pundit who doves not discern light and transparency where others 
can only see fog and mist. 

Better opportunities for the interpretation of doubtful names 
and designations have been afforded to residents in a very different 
part of the British a. The process by which some names 
are retained, are partly altered, or are dovetailed into the 
language of more recent invaders, can be studied in our Indian 
Empire, with the additional advantage that fewer changes have 
there been effected by the intolerance of Mohammedan con- 
querors or the crass ignorance of early Anglo-Saxon residents, 
A large proportion of the towns, villages, and hamlets of India 
are Sanskrit or its derivatives. Some of the capitals, bazaars, and 
crowded marts bear, on the other hand, names taken direct from 
the Persian. In some we find a hybrid union of both languages, 
In wild and jungly tracts there are names fearfully distorted from 
their original shape, or which do not belong to any Aryan or 
Semitic language. They may be the utterances of the Miechas, 
who fled before the Aryan warriors who settled in the plains. 
As Sir H. Maxwell is not only a classical scholar, but has also 
looked for analogies in more than one Oriental tongue, he may be 
thankful for a notice of a few errors, which doubtless were owing 
to his “incessant Parliamentary and official work.” The Persian 
word signifying a farmer, or “one who sows,” is warz-kar, not 
warz-har, and it is by no means a common term. It is too remote 
to be connected with wark, werk, or work. Kisht-kar is the usual 
term in Persian for a peasant or agriculturist, The hand, in 
Sanskrit, is hasta and not harna. “ Dog,” in the same language, 
is kukura, not cwan. When two vowels come together they either 
coalesce to a diphthong, or else one is turned into a semi-vowel. 
The root pri means to protect, satisfy, or please, and not to bring 
over. The root to shine is chadi, and not chand, though the latter 
word in all dialects of Sanskrit means the moon. Marga is a 
path or road rather than a trace. And the ill-omened word 
Nana is not Sanskrit at all in the sense given by the author. In 
pure Sanskrit n@na means “ various.” In Hindi it is generall 
used for a maternal grandfather. Darbha is not defined wit 
sufficient accuracy, even by the Rev. W. Skeat, as a kind of 
grass. It is the sacrificial or usa grass. These errors or omis- 
sions do not impair the solid value of the work. It must be a 
satisfaction to country gentlemen in the Lowlands, who live ve 
much in the open air and read few books, to know why their 
farms and hamlets are so named. It will be a guide and land- 
mark to future philologists. And it is proof that a legislator 
with strong local sympathies and attachments can revive almost 


| extinct memories without setting class against class, dividing the 
| Caledonians against themselves, or speculating on the chances of 


Home Rule for the Western Lowlands, under which Provost 
Mucklewhame should certainly be the first President of a new 
Assembly. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL. XIIL®* 


1s most important historical perso in this volume of the 
Dictionary of National Biography is Oliver Cromwell, of 
whom Mr. C. H. Firth treats in an article which, as everybody 
will remember, has given rise to an interchange in the Times of 


'| letters between its author and Mr. Reginald I. D. Palgrave, the 


writer, in the Quarterly Review for April 1886, of “ Oliver 
Cromwell: his Character illustrated by himself.” Mr. Palgrave 
contended, and we think with justice, that his argument, which 
is founded on “ evidence drawn from Cromwell's State papers,” was 
not one to be dismissed as “ merely an ingenious ox "—the 
term applied to it in the Dictionary. Mr. Firth has since ex- 


© Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol. XIII. London : Elder, & Co. 1888, 
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ained that with him the words “an ingenious paradox” merely 
= his belief that the facts adduced do not warrant the con- 
clusions drawn from them. Into the question whether Mr. 
Palgrave has proved that Cromwell “manufactured, for his own 
purposes, a Royalist conspiracy ” in 1655, we shall not attempt to 
enter. Mr. Firth has expressed his intention of hereafter discuss- 
ing in detail the whole subject, including “the general question 
of Cromwell’s honesty”; and it will also be Professor S. R. 
Gardiner’s duty to deal with it, at, we trust, no very distant day. 
If Mr. Palgrave’'s are right, the present biographer per- 
haps puts things rather mildly when he says that “a few of the 
leaders were executed "—the few, being, it ap fourteen 
or more, And it is pushing the biographer's simple faith rather 
far when he solemnly cites, as if it proved anything, Cromwell's 
own assertion of the moral and religious advantages of his system 
of arbi government by Puritan major-generals. But the most 
Royalist of readers may be grateful to Mr. Firth for his services 
in collecting and weaving together all the facts relative to 
Cromwell, including much that is not in Carlyle. The history of 
Cromwell's earlier military career is carefully gone into; the refer- 
ences to foreign works dealing with the tions of the Protec- 
torate with Continental Powers will be found of especial use, and 
the bibliography of the whole subject is thoroughly and impartially 
treated. Here and there we notice some verbal discrepancies be- 
tween Mr. Firth’s version of Cromwell’s words and that of Carlyle, 
to whom he refers. It is well known that Carlyle is not implicitly 
to be trusted for verbal accuracy ; but if Mr. Firth has taken his 

uotations from other sources these should have been distinctly 


icated. 

Thomas Cromwell is in the competent hands of Mr, 
Gairdner, who, by the aid of the researches which Mr. Phillips 
has been making into the Wimbledon manor rolls, has thrown 
considerable light upon the early history of his subject. It seems 
to be admitted that Thomas owed was identical with the 
Thomas Smyth of the Wimbledon court rolls (his father appears 
sometimes as Cromwell and sometimes as Smyth) ; and, if this 
be so, though we are still far from possessing clear and full 
knowledge of his early adventures, the court rolls supply some 
fixed points to start from. ‘The article upon Cranmer is also 
Mr. Gairdner’s work, and is equally valua Among the bio- 
gnguies of Jater Churchmen we may notice that of Bishop Crew, 

Canon Creighton, whose unvarnished account will rather dis- 

usion readers who only know that prelate as a stately figure in 
Mr. Besant’s romance of Dorothy Forster. Yet the worst sto’ 
against Crew—that of his having paid five or six thousand poun 
to Nell Gwyn in order to obtain ion of the see of Durham— 
is not even alluded to by Canon Creighton, whether through dis- 
belief or through reluctance to stoop to scandal we know not. 
Of medisval Churchmen the most important is Saint Cuthbert, 
whose history is appreciatively told by Mr. Hunt. Interesting 
ys a of soldiers are those of Lord Craven, by Professor 
A. W. Ward; of Lord Cutts, the “Salamander,” by Mr. 
Chichester; and of Dalyell or Dalzell, of Covenanter-hunting 
fame, by Mr. Henderson. Mr. H. Morse Stephens, in his bio- 
graphy of Craufurd, the hero of Ciudad Rodrigo, does not seem 
to be sufficiently well informed as to his subject’s early history. 
He thus writes of Craufurd :— 


In 1807 he was sent to South America on the staff of General Whitelocke, 
and took command of a light brigade, consisting of a battalion of the gsth 
regiment, the Rifle Brigade, and the light companies of all the other 
regiments. With this brigade he led the advance upon Buenos Ayres, and 
in the attack upon that city he successfully accomplished the task before 
him, when he was suddenly checked by the o: of Whitelocke and 
ordered to surrender with the rest of the army. 


The last part of the statement is incorrect. What really hap- 
pened was that Craufurd, having made his way into the city, 
threw himself into the convent of Santo Domingo, and there 
maintained himself for about eight hours, at the end of which, 
having received neither support nor further orders, he, without 
having had any communication with Whitelocke, surrendered 
himself and his brigade as prisoners of war. Another of the 
attacking columns had already surrendered ; but “the rest of the 
army ” was withdrawn upon a treaty concluded two days later. 
Mr. Stephens cannot have read with much attention his own 
authority, Cole’s memoir of Craufurd; and apparently he has 
not studied the charges against Whitelocke, or consulted the 
evidence given on his trial, in the published reports of which 
Craufurd’s own account of the business will be found. He repre- 
sented himself as having been “abandoned”; while Whitelocke 
complained of Craufurd’s omission to communicate with him. 
Nor was Craufurd sent out in 1807 on Whitelocke’s staff. He 
‘was sent out late in 1806 in command of an independent ex- 
pedition; and it was not till he reached Montevideo that he 
came under the command of. Whitelocke, whose appointment 
had been an afterthought. Mr. Stephens also seems to be in 
some confusion, or at least has expressed himself in a confused 
manner, about the 95th or Rifle iment, of which Craufurd 
had under his command from four to eight companies. It ap- 
pears from Sir William Cope’s history that it was not till 1816 
that the 95th became the Rifle Brigade. These are small, and 
may be thought uninteresting, points; but what is the good 
of military history, or indeed of any other history, unless it 
is written with P In the note at the end, the pub- 
lished reports of Whitelocke’s trial should have been included 
among the authorities ; and it would have been well also to give 
@ reference to Croker's notes of Wellington’s remarks about 


Craufurd. Oroker himself is the subject of an interesting but 
over-diffuse biography by Sir Theodore Martin. 

Those who care more for literature than for history will turn at 
once—that is, if they remember to look for “ George Eliot” under 
the letter C—to the editor's account of Mary Anne Cross, In the 
way of biography there is, of course, little or nothing new to tell ; 
but the article will be read with interest for its criticism. Matter- 
of-fact readers ma: peeps tax Mr, Stepben with a slip of the 
pen in writing of Tito Melema as “ one of her finest feminine cha- 
racters”; while feminine readers, if they perceive the sarcasm, 
will be ready to assure him that Tito is one of the most dis- 
tinctively masculine characters in fiction. 

Crichton (the Admirable), and Croke or Crocus, the sixteenth- 
century Greek scholar and diplomatist, by Mr. S. L. Lee; 
Cruikshank, by Mr. Austin Dobson; and Dalton, by Miss A. M. 
Clerke, are noteworthy articles. And as an example of the 
oe work which the Dictionary is doing in gathering together 

ispersed fragments of the history of men not in their own day 
obscure, but now forgotten, we may notice Mr. R. L, Poole’s ac- 
count of the fourteenth-century Franciscan alchemist and prophet, 
John Cutcliffe, alias Rochetaillade. It is not every one, we 
admit, who is consumed with desire to know all about Friar 
Rochetaillade; but if, or when, one thirsts for such knowledge, 
there will be found in Mr. Poole’s article an amount of informa- 
tion which it would cost days of running about the Bodleian and 
the British Museum to collect. for oneself, even if, which is im- 
probable, one knew where to begin to look for it. 


ARCHER-HIND’S TIMUS* 


I age present school of Platonic studies in Cambridge is cer- 
tainly the most interesting, if only because by far the most 
serious, which has existed in this country. The impulse which 
apparently began, if anything ins, with the late Master of Trinity, 
and of which Dr. Jackson has been the chief promoter, has now 
significantly produced what “appears to be the first English 
edition of t 2 Timaus.” By a serious Platonist the Timeus cannot 
be put aside as a pleasing or a tiresome romance. “ What is the 
world,” is its question, “ and how did it come to be?” Here, if 
anywhere in Plato's extant works, must be found his fundamental 
doctrine. Mr. Archer-Hind’s book is really a review, complete and 
in very important parts original, of Platonic philosophy. As we 
hold it to be essentially right, we shall not spend words upon the 


‘| magnitude of the achievement. 


The translation - the whole dialogue is translated) may be 
briefly dismissed. If the editor cannot construe Plato, no one can. 
He is often plainly right where all before have been puzzled; and 
very seldom plainly wrong. We cannot, for instance, accept 
“first we must assign to all the substances we have mentioned 
the property of causing sensation” for mpadrov peév obv imdpyew 
aicOnow det Trois Aeyopevors dei (610), where the perversion of 
aicOnois is the least of several objections. The meaning is “In 
all that we say (about sensibles) sensation (in some sentient) 
must be presupposed.” But we have noticed no error of moment, 
and will now turn at once to the substance. 

The Zimeus is in form a strange and fanciful of crea- 
tion. The “ artificer,” desiring that the universe should be good 
as he is good, and seeing that the best of all things is the 
“ideal living thing,” aird 6 gers (Gov, made the universe like 
it, a living thing. And the soul of it he made of Being, Same, 
and Other. And of the same materials he, or those whom he 
commissioned, made all separate souls—and so forth. Now the 
author tells us expressly that these are not things which really 
took place in time and in historical succession as they are re- 
lated. What, then, does this pretended story mean? Mr, 
Archer-Hind answers, It is a parable of absolute idealism. The 
distinction of the artificer, the model, and the copy is mere 
machinery of the fable. The true point lies in the statement that 
the life or soul of the world is like absolute life or soul, taken 
together with the description of soul. The universe is “the self- 
evolution of absolute thought.” The soul of the world makes the 
world, and is that which is made. It copies itself off, so to speak, 
because Soul or Thought is by its nature subject and object, One 
and Many, “ Same” and “ Other.” 

“For since One has meaning only when contrasted with 
Many, Being, forasmuch as it is One, demands that Many shall be 
also, But since Being alone exists, Being must itself be that 
Many. . . Being is the synthesis of every antithesis. The 
material Universe is Nature manifesting herself in the form of 
Other; it is the one changeless thought in the form of mutable 
multitude. Thus does dualism vanish in the final identification 
of thought and its object; subject and object are but different 
sides of the same thing. Thought must think; and, since thought 
alone exists, it can but think itself. . . . The Universal Soul 
attains plurality by differentiating itself into a number of finite in- 
telligences. . . . But for this independent consciousness every 
soul has to pay a fixed price. The price is limitation, and the 
condition of limitation is subjection to the laws of what we know 
as time and space ”; and hence come natural phenomena, which are 
symbols of the eternal as perceived through the senses by finite 
souls, But “the only existence outside particular souls is the 
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Universal soul. Mind is the Universe, and beside Mind there is 


hing. 

We think, as already said, that the editor makes good his case. 
Sometimes, indeed, he seems to put Plato’s thought rather as 
Plato might have put it if he had read modern philosophy than 
as he any Sag Thus when “space and time” are grou 
together as the two conditions of limitation, we believe that 
Plato's belief is truly represented in modern terms. But Plato 
did not consciously so group the two, or he would have brought them 
together in his fable, which he does not. But to follow the 
editor in detail is here impossible. We cannot even quote his ex- 

itions of Plato’s “space” and “time,” admirably clear and 
subtle as they are. If we are to say anything to the pw we 
must confine ourselves to some one point, and it shall be the main 
point. Is Plato's position purely idealist? Is his material 
universe, as the editor says, a symbol or image of thought? On 
this we shall offer something which may not be without im- 


portance. 

The kernel of the Timeus must lie, where the editor would find 
it, in the mystical statement that “the soul of the world is of 
Same, Other, and Being.” It is clear, from the whole form of the 
work, that Plato, whatever he meant by this, thought it of 
supreme importance. It is, in fact, the only thing in his — 
able account ” which he will affirm to be assuredly true. Now, 
when he has concluded, in highly impressive , his treat- 
ment of this topic, and is about to speak of the “ making of time,” 
when he is passing, that is, from the intrinsic and eternal nature 
of things to the condition under which they appear, he pauses, as 
if to mark the importance of the moment, and recommences his 
tale with a few striking words, biblical in their majesty and 
harmony, which purport to resume what has been said up to this 
point (370). In these words, then, if anywhere, we may yo 
to find something precise and definite ; if there is anywhere a key 
to the parable, here is the place to look for it. These are the 
words 8€ aitd kal (av didiov yeyovos 
Gyahua 6 yevvnoas re Kai ebppavéeis “ And 
when the father who begat it perceived the created of the 
eternal gods that it had motion and life, he rejoiced was well 

.” So, then, the doctrine so incomparably true and im~- 
portant is this—that the world is an “image of the eternal 
gods”! Mr. Archer-Hind, conscious of the crisis, is amazed, 
as indeed are most people; and well they may be. It would be 
an undeserved compliment to call such language obscure. Of what 

s, eternal or other, can the world, according to Plato, be the 
image? In the preceding exposition not a word has been said of 
“gods” or any god; and when in the process of the story we 
hear of gods, it is in a sense which would make nonsense if read 
into this place. 

If Plato [says the editor] wrote @av (which I cannot help regarding as 
doubtful), I am convinced that he used this strange phrase with some 
deliberate purpose in view, but what that purpose was, I confess myself 
unable to divine. 

We are offered, that is, the choice, either to reject the text as 
corrupt or to interpret it as an enigma; and this is the inevitable 
alternative, if we are to sup that the 7imeus had any serious 
purpose. But the first alternative, precarious at best, is here not 
to be thought of. Neither error nor design would bring in words 
simple in appearance, in reality bewildering. It remains to try the 
way of enigma. The prima facie meaning is seen upon reflection 
to ‘be impossible. Do the words admit any other? Certainl 

they do. The word écév is ambiguous; it is the genitive of cod, 
but it is also the genitive of Oéa. Now Oéa, the plural of 
and passive, and in philosophi guage ray 
tion and the object o prone It is used by Plato 
elsewhere, as Aristotle uses the more prosaic synonym Gewpia, 
for the operation of pure thought. Thus in the Phedo (84 8) 
the philosophic soul, when, delivered from the body, it is 
restored to its true function, is said “ to contemplate (deaaGa) 
the truth,” or, as the same thing is expressed figuratively 
in the Republic (615 A), “to enjoy a contemplation (@éa:) of 
marvellous beauty.” The words ray didiwy dyahya admit 
then the meaning “ image of eternal thought.” But this is just 
what, if the editor be right, Plato did mean. And the cryptic 
manner of expression (for, of course, the impossible deo/, from its 
familiarity, suggests itself first) is exactly like that of another such 
phrase, first explained by the editor, which occurs at the end of 
the dialogue. Ifthe world be self-evolved, the “ model” and the 
“maker” of the allegorical story are but aspects of the same 
thing. Just as he closes, Plato lets us know this, by suddenly 
describing the world, for the first time, as eix@y rod mourov. 
If we have wit enough to see that this cannot really mean 
“the image of that which is made” (which is nonsense), and 
faith enough not to alter it,as some have done, into cixay rod 
vonrov, or anything else, but just to think about it again, we are 
rewarded by discovering that rowrov is from mourns (not 
and that the world is thus declared to be the image “ of its maker,” 
which is the hint required. Such cryptic expressions are found in 
Plato elsewhere, foe were probably a to him, with not a 
little of his vocabulary and imagery, by the mysteries of Greek 

ion. 

It is an interesting question why Plato should have used 
80 much as he does, and why he veiled in allegory doctrines in 
themselves sufficiently difficult. Poetie taste, and a certain con- 
tempt for the vulgar understanding, may be a partial, but not a 
Complete, explanation. We should probably add the simpler 


motive of prudent apprehension, It is by no means clear that, 
such a theory as the Timeus couadeiaa have been pub- 
lished plainly in Plato’s time without exposing the author to dis- 
comfort, if not to danger. It must be oa however, that the 
history of Platonism does not enco: such fastidiousness, or, if so 
it was, such caution. For whether Mr. Archer-Hind has probed 
the Timeus or no, it is too certain that few have tried to under- 
stand it, and very, very few have in any degree succeeded. And 
this leads us to speak of the only ral defect with which 
Mr. Archer-Hind may be charged. His theory of Platonism will 
not be complete without a theory of Aristotle, or rather of the 
alleged Aristotelian writings. The editor rates Aristotle not 
highly, and in this volume seldom refers to him without an 
asperity which does not please us, But we may, perhaps, presume 
that Aristotle was a man of common honesty and average 
intelligence, and he must have heard Plato explain himself 
without — a hundred times. Yet he is credited with 
criticism of Plato, which is not merely dull, but transparently 
false. All that the editor sayson this head we by no means 
accept, but look at the Physica, called “ of Aristotle.” Plato 
says that “the artificer” made time as “an eternal image of 
eternity.” A man may say that this — with Plato’s ex- 
—- is intelligible, or may say, if he pleases, that it is not. 

ut he will not say, if he has wit or discretion, that “ Plato 
makes time come into being, whereas all others hold it to be ever- 
lasting.” The literary history of “ Aristotle” is in the highest 
degree suspicious, and it is time that some one, especially if he 
approaches at all to the views of Mr. Archer-Hind, should say a 
plain word on the subject. Meanwhile, this book is a valua 
and permanent addition to our philosophical literature. 


LEAR’S BOOK OF NONSENSE.* 


ras presence on our table of a new and complete edition of 

The Book of Nonsense reminds us that a quarter of a cent 
has just elapsed since the Old Derry-down-Derry first presen 
this remarkable classic “ to the great-grandchildren, grand-nephews, 
and grand-nieces of Edward, thirteenth Earl of Derby.” The 
pictures—most of them—dated back much further than 1862, and 
were made for the delectation of the ts of the happy tribe 
enumerated. When the book was beginning to make its way with 
the public, but before its real author was widely known, a rumour 
went abroad that it was Edward, thirteenth 1 of Derby him- 
self, who, in his lighter moments, had thus diverted the world 
with his pencil. Various pasenges in the poems themselves seemed 
to give weight to this idea, and in particular the words 

There was an old person of Cromer 
Who stood on one leg to read Homer, 

at once so modest in deprecation, so irresistibly confidential in 
allusion, were felt to be all that could be required in evidence, 
The late Mr. Lear used to tell a story of a journey he once made 
in a railway carriage with a gentleman who discoursed aloud on 
this subject, and stated that the authorship of The Book of Nonsense, 
by Lord Derby, was within his own private experience. Mr. Lear 
at last was moved to say that it was not so, and that, besides, a 
real Edward Lear existed. “Ah! no, indeed, my dear sir,” was 
the reply, “you do not perceive our little transparent subterfuge. 
‘ Edward ’ is his lordship’s christian name, and ‘ Lear,’ you will 
perceive, is simply ‘ Earl’ transposed.” Nor even when the author 
took off his own hat, and showed him his name written in full 
around the lining, was this rash inductive critic entirely con- 

The sustained popularity of these verses and drawings is re- 
markable. At no time, so far as we remember, have they been 
published at a particularly cheap price, and yet their sale has been 
enormous. The drawings very cunningly combine the clumsy 
conventions dear to children with types and expressions that 
display real artistic knowledge and observation. For instance, 
in the portrait of the Old Person of Leeds, “whose head was 
infested with beads,” the lower extremities of this person, and 
the artless manner in which she sits, as one who never learned to 
sit, on the small stool, are puerilely false and silly, while her 
greedy expression and the fatuous upward glance which tells 
that the gooseberry fool has just acted upon the nerves of the 
palate are very fine indeed. that in the really successful 
pictures in this book there is on one hand the concession to child- 
ishness which childhood appreciates, combined on the other hand 
with genuine humour, and sometimes with a mild species of 
genuine satire. Another loatng charm which breathes through 
the book is the gallant spirit of so many of the characters, and 
their noble disregard of any of those inconveniences which ensue 
upon the indulgence of personal eccentricity. The Old Person of 

urst, who, when they said “ You'll grow fatter,” for he was very 
fat to start with, merely answered, “ What matter?” the Young 
Lady of Norway, who, when the door squeezed her flat, just 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What of that?” and the Young Lady of Hull, who, 
when chased by @ virulent bull, merely seized on a spade, and 
called out “ Who's afraid?” are instances of a great spirit of in- 
dependence which breathes through this beautiful, though perhaps 
sometimes a little quaint, volume. Nor was a temper superi 
to the moral misfortunes of life ever shown to a more 
degree than by the Young Lady of Lucca, who, when her lovers 


* The Book of Nonsense. Pp Bevwa lass, Twenty-fifth edition, With 
all the original Pictures and Verses. London: Warne & Co. 
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completely forsook her, ran up a tree, and said “ Fiddle-de-dee !” 
‘We can imagine no reproof more stinging, and we shall be ve’ 
much rised if we do not find, upon investigation, that this 
conduct, though entirely disinterested at the time, had the result 
of bringing her a choice of fresh lovers, much better looking, and 
with larger balances at their bankers. 

We must express a hope that the original text of this classic 
will not be tampered with. Many of our readers will recollect 
that the conduct of the Old Person of Phile was “ ious and 
be We lament to see this altered to “ dubious.” There was 
nothing dubious about the Old Person of Philw, but he was just 
scroobious. To ask what “ scroobious” means is to show oneself 
no worthy denizen of the land of Nonsense. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 


was admirably remarked by Coleridge of Goldsmith's varied 
work in literature that he did everything happily. The good 
genius that inspired his pen in all things seems to have presided 
with not less constancy over the oracles of criticism. Men of 
the most diverse gifts and humours—De Quincey, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, to name a few—have written of Goldsmith with the 
happiest unanimity of judgment. Detraction died with Kendrick, 
bo Northcote, Boswell, and Hawkins have essayed in vain to 
hint a fault or hesitate dislike. Mr. Austin Dobson’s Life of 
ion that Goldsmith has been sin ly happy in his bio- 
grapbers. Indeed, it is not prec to Mr. Dobson’s 
ertaking as the most fortunate of all the literary dealings of 
posterity towards one who must inevitably have ranked in thia 
series of biographies, and might easily, as shuddering experience 
suggests, have received far different treatment. In the circum- 
stances, the latest of Goldsmith’s biographers finds his work both 
facilitated and embarrassed by the multiform labours of others, 
A century of investigation has certainly cleared the way. On 
the other hand, the task of compression and reconstruction, 
necessary by the limited at Mr. Dobson’s disposal, was 
beset with peculiar difficulties, The literature of the subject 
is immense, and research has not been unfruitful in these latter 
days. Goldsmith’s first biographer, Sir James Prior, enjoyed 
the exceptional advantage of personal intercourse with many 
who had known the poet. e was also the first to gather 
and collate the rich results of contempo reminiscence and 
anecdote scattered in the of Boswell, Hawkins, a A 
the European Magazine, the Annual Register, and so forth. The 
diligent research and accuracy of Forster's valuable work have 
withstood the severest tests of subsequent inquirers. The cor- 
rection of the date of Goldsmith's entrance at Trinity College, 
Dublin, supplied by Dr. J. F. Waller, is the only emendation of 
importance adopted by Mr. Dobson in dealing with Forster's bio- 
graphy. As to Washington Irving’s charming memoir, the 
meral sentiment is not inaptly expressed by the schoolgirl 
aor of an American novel who, when pressed for her opinion 
by the hero, exclaims, with a of conviction, “ Oh, sir, how 
oldsmith would have loved Mr. Irving!” ‘The artistic triumph 
implied by this somewhat oblique compliment is not diminished 
by the most strenuous insistence upon the fact that Goldsmith 
was one of the most lovable of human beings, as well as an illus- 
trious man of letters. Only a rare accord of fidelity and sympathy 
could result in so pleasant an — of artist and subject. 

Mr. Dobson’s work is essentially a new Life of Goldsmith. In 
constructive art, in style, in criticism, it is altogether what was to 
be e of a writer so eminently qualified to deal with the 
subject. Forster thought that Goldsmith lived in times un- 
favourable to the profession of letters. His was a transitional 
experience between the old days of patronage and the latter 
days of a free pres’. He arrived too late for the patron, too 
early for the people. De Quincey contested this view with 
plausible, if not very convincing, rhetoric. He thought it was 
a great escape for Goldsmith’s “ intellectual purity,” however un- 
fortunate for his “ purse,” to have missed the “ enormous expansion 
of the reading public” during the present century. This is one of 
several moot points—such as Goldsmith's propensity to gambling 
—which Mr. Dobson with admirable good sense leaves to the judi- 
cious reader. These questions are extremely interesting to scholars, 
though their discussion, even if finality were possible, would be 
quite out of place in a volume designed for an ever-expanding 
reading public, What manner of man Goldsmith was and how he 
worked, the nature of his work and its significance, these and other 
vital matters, material and spiritual, are presented by Mr. Dobson 
with excellent breadth and force and the happiest discrimination. 
The judicious tone that characterizes this entirely pleasurable book 
is nowhere better exemplified than in the treatment of the nume- 
rous passages in Goldsmith's writings that may be referred to the 
poets vagabond years, the happy disengaged days when bookseller 

riffiths was wu: med of, or that dark period when the tyranny 
of Peckham schoolboys was not yet overpast. If not actual auto- 
biography in every instance, there is undoubtedly much genuine 
self-allusion in these half-serious, half-sportive sketches of hard 
times and the strange fellowship that penury brings in its train. 
It is a little surprising, perhaps, that there should have been any 
room for that extremely unpleasant French teacher at the Peckham 


So By Austin Dobson. “ Great Writers.” 
alter Scott. 1888. 


school, for Goldsmith was “ perfectly acquainted” with French 
before his voyage to Leyden. Mr. Dobson refers to the old story 
of a previous experience as usher, in the provinces under an 
assumed naine, though he does not mention that local history in 
which Douglas Allport dated Goldsmith’s sojourn at Dr. Milner’s 
school four years before the date given by Forster. This was 
“about the Coctaning of 1757,” according to Forster. If this date 
be correct, Goldsmith’s residence at the Peckham school could not 
have extended to three years, as Miss Milner reported, and “ could 
scarcely,” says Mr. Dobson, “ have exceeded three months, as it is 

ible to fix definitely the termination of the engagement.” This 
is a hard matter to solve. If Miss Milner is not an authority here, 
it is difficult to say who is preferable to her. We cannot think 
that she spoke of three years and meant three months. If it could 
be shown that Goldsmith was twice employed at the Peckham 
school—before the Leyden excursion, as Mr. Allport thought, and 
afterwards, at the date given by Forster—the difficulty would be 
considerably lessened. Mr. Dobson devotes a portion of a very 
interesting chapter on the Vicar of Wakefield to circumstances 
connected with its sale and publication, which he had pre- 
viously discussed in the introduction to the facsimile edition pub- 
lished two years since. The discrepant accounts of the purchase 
of the MS. given by Cooke, Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, and others 
are ingeniously clarified of misconceptions, if not completely 
harmonized by Mr. Dobson. The delayed publication of the 
work, however, appears to us to be less mysterious than its 
unremunerative sale, as revealed by the account books of Collins, 
the Salisbury printer and part owner of the copyright. Mr. Charles 
Welsh, who possesses the rs of Collins, pres that “the fourth 
edition (1770) started with. a loss,” and Oollins sold his share 
(one-third) for five guineas before the fifth edition appeared in 
1774. Although this is explicit enough, there seems to have been 
a good demand. Four editions in four years, not to mention two 
pirated reprints in Dublin and London of the first edition (1766), 
indicate a considerable success. Mr. Dobson, we rejoice to note, 
is no believer in the “ poor Poll” of Garrick’s epitaph. The 
evidence collected on this point is further enfo by his cita- 
tion of the Rev. Edward Mangin, a witness probably new to 
Goldsmith’s readers. New, also, and very delightful are the letters 
to Goldsmith’s brother-in-law, Daniel Hodson, transcribed by per- 
mission of Mr, F. Locker Lampson, the fortunate owner. They are 
fragrant with the single-hearted generosity and sweet frank nature 
of the writer. Mr. John P. Anderson's bibliography is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. All we have to note of it, after much 
searching, is that the publication date of the Captivity is given in 
the chronological list as 1836, whereas in Mr. Dobson's book 
(p 185) it is said to have been “not published as a whole until 
1620, 


STORIES.* 


was man whose age was thirty-six, and Edmund 
Thallerton he had to name, and one short year before the 
story’s date he'd been betrothed to Meta, who hai died. So now 
he was betrothed to Violet, a blue-eyed maiden with a shallow 
soul, Both she and Edmund disbelieved in ks, though 
Meta’s haunted all the manor-house. She came in many forms, 
but always was surrounded by a white mysterious light, and 
waves of hot perfume of jasmine-flower. Sometimes she was a 
figure robed in black from eight to eight-and-thirty feet in height, 
with arms and fingers of portentous length, which grabbed with 
ease across a -sized room. At other times, for EKdmund’s 
benefit, a lotus lily was the spook’s disguise, which floated 
where she wanted him to go, with merry chimes of non- 
existent bells. Violet had a sister, and her name was Dora, 
and when Meta first appeared in spookly guise to work her 
vengeance out, she collared Dora’s astral principle, and took it 
strolling round on other planes and showed it every kind of horrid 
ight as in a nightmare. Dora pined and drooped, on] made a 
solemn vow to marry Jack. (Jack was an undistinguis!ed, good 
young man.) One night a ball was given. Edmund sulked because 
is Violet danced with some one else, so Meta’s spo: enticed 
him from the house, made-up this time as what you mizht have 
called a long “ dark shadow, of” a “ tall lean form,” with a 
small head and one long arm stretched out,” and “ with white 
fingers of ’ most “ wondrous length,” and took him “ where the 
snow was hardened by the icy pool.” He was in evening 
clothes, and boldly “ coming there without a wrap,” it is not 
to be wondered at that “he was cognizant of only blank 
dismay.” He did not know the spook, but there it stood, “ with- 
out a face, without a word or look, but it stooped down from 
its gigantic height, bent to the ground, and two white hands 
ee with long-boned fingers” and began to dig. It 
shovelled up a quantity of worms of most disgusting aspect. 
Edmund knew that they were those the poet sings about and 
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says that man is food for. Here they were in is 
personis, and the spook lifted “the hideous mass of imy 
things” which “made for” Edmund, so he shut his eyes, and 
when he opened them both spook and worms had disappeared. 
“He rose and made for home”; which was perhaps the wisest 
thing to do. So things went on until the day approached when 
Edmund was to marry Violet. About a week before the happy 
day Edmund was summoned by the same old spook to a church- 
yard, and there, to his surprise, it owned to being Meta, and 
appeared in Meta’s likeness. So he asked her what on earth she 
wanted, and she made reply that he was not to marry Violet, but 
die, and live on other planes with her. Edmund remarked that 
he and Violet loved, but Meta told him that was his mistake, and 
in a fit of. spookish ay foe her “ that woman with the wire 
hair,” and asked him “ Will you for an hour by the 
Infinite Clock?” and Edmund said he would, not clearly under- 
standing what she meant (no more do we; for surely this is plain 
that, if a Clock is somehow Infinite, its hours should be infinitel 
long?) She said “ You will not, Edmund; try, and see.” He 
tried, and this is what the reader sees. He married Violet (so the 
= was wrong) and was her husband for about an hour by 
wsbury Clock ; the wedding breakfast came, and Violet was 
about to cut the cake, when Meta swooped on Edmund unawares 
—which we consider was unsportsmanlike—and scragged him 
there and then. The wedding guests were horrified to see the 
bridegroom die. There rose “the wail of women’s voices, and,” 
moreover, “that of Violet’s, screaming high.” It did no good; 
for Edmund was a spook, and moved thenceforth in spookish 
circles with the fascinating Meta. Whether, then, Violet lived 
unmarried till her death we cannot say ; but Dora married Jack. 
Lady Laurie Dundas, the autobiographical heroine of the 
Romance of a Black Veil, was never a governess, though she was 
at different periods of her seventeenth year a schoolgirl and private 
secretary to the so-called “mother superior” of an amateur 
Anglican convent. In nearly all other respects she was fitted to 
be the heroine of a Family Story. She did not get kissed as 
much as usual—in fact, not by anybody except Lord St. Asaph 
(who kissed her the moment he saw her)—but perhaps that was 
because she was not a governess, She was daughter of one 
Lord St. Asaph and cousin of his successor, whom she married. 
The latter was the son of the former's sister ; and, as he imme- 
diately succeeded to the title and estates upon his uncle’s death in 
his mother’s lifetime, there must have been something very odd 
about the patent or writ of summons by which the earldom was 
originally created. Old Lord St. Asaph was generally known as 
the Reprobate Earl, on account of his extraordinary wickedness. 
He had secretly married Laurie’s mother, and kept the existence 
of his wife and daughter a secret from all his relations until 
he was on the point of death, when he sent for Lady Laurie 
from school, acknowledged her as his daughter, and left her 
half his fortune, to the great disgust of his sister and nieces, 
The mother was not forthcoming, when, some time 
after her marriage, her husband had sworn on Sunday morn- 
ing, when he ought to have been at church, and had fol- 
lowed up this revelation by avowing himself to be no other 
than the Reprobate Earl, and when, to punish his wife for 
sulking he had kidnapped the infant Laurie, and pretended 
that she was dead, she had disappeared from human ken, 
and had, in fact, set up business as manageress of the convent in 
which Laurie eventually took refuge from the sorrows of a heart- 
less world, After the old lord’s death Laurie determined—very 
sensibly—to marry her cousin, the young lord. She pursued him 
with a shameless vigour which would have been hard to excuse in 
any girl who ought not to have been in the school-room. She 
‘was precocious enough, however, to notice with satisfaction, when 
she put on a certain dress intended to captivate the young noble- 
man, that “My arms and neck shone marble-white through it, 
and the crimson pomegranate-blossoms lay like glowing rubies in 
my hair.” The young man’s sisters were excusably of opinion 
that for Lady Laurie to insist on marrying their brother, after 
having deprived them of half their expected fortunes by falling 
upon them like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, was a little strong. 
So they made a clumsy plot, whereby they persuaded her that her 
adored Earl was going to marry yor | else. She jumped to 
the desired conclusion with all the credulity of youth, gave u 
the game, and ran away to die. Before doing so she consulte 
her solicitor, and, as he was of opinion that girls of seventeen can 
make valid wills, it is not surprising that his advice was not of 
much use. So she endeavoured to die in a church, and had nearly 


succeeded when one of her long-lost mother’s nuns picked her | 


p L-. took her to the convent. Eventually her mother and 
discovered the relationship between them, and Lord St. 
Asaph found her, aud took her back, and married her, and has 
since, on occasion, “held the balance of power in Europe in 
his own capable hands.” The story is written in extremely ~ 
shod English, and betrays little or no acquaintance with 
domestic manners of the common earl. 

Sir Alan Harlech, Bart. was an elderly prig with nothing to do, 
80 he married the childish, pretty, uneducated, frivolous, and com- 
monplace daughter of a gambler, of whom the only thing he knew 
was that he committed suicide at Spa when he, Sir Alan, 
happened to be in the immediate neighbourhood. He had never 

d Netta—that was his wife's name—how her father had died, 
but his friends generally knew it, and the circumstance gave rise 
toa deal of discomfort. When Netta’s father was alive he 
and Netta—who knew nothing of his principal occupation—had 


lived a good deal in the society of a fellow black-leg, who, by the 
merest chance in the world, inherited an earldom and a castle next 
door to the house of the Harlechs. So one Lady Eustace, who 
had wanted to marry Sir Alan herself, plotted that the Earl should 
compromise the guileless Netta, and sow disunion between her and 
her husband, ‘The plot would have succeeded but for a priest 
coming in while a ball was going on, and pointing out that the 
Earl had a deserted wife somewhere, and was not a person to be 
trusted. Lady Eustace poisoned herself, and the Harlechs made 
friends. On the whole, if one were driven to the alternative, there 
is more entertainment to be got out of this than out of the other 
Family Story. 

If Mr. James's Romance of the Queen's Hownds were a shining 
example of the pathetic style, or a work of genius in any 
way, some people would probably call it a prose idyl. As it 
is, there does not appear to be much reason for its existence. The 
story is this, Frank was engaged to Blanche, who was an idiot, 
incapable of speaking of anything except a decrepit drawing-room 
dog. He was also in love with Diana, a young lady in reduced 
circumstances, who supported a blind father by riding horses out 
hunting for a horse-dealer and training them in the school. 
Blanche was rich; Diana was r. Bravo, a villain, courted 
Blanche for her fortune. So he bought from Diana’s employer a 
black mare called Jezebel. It was “certain death to ride that 
mare to hounds.” Therefore Bravo lent her to Frank when the 
latter was going out hunting with Diana. She knew all about 
the mare; so, instead of telling Frank it was certain death to 
ride her to hounds, she asked to be allowed to ride her herself, 
and accordingly incurred death, as per certainty, selfishly leavi 
her blind father to shift for himself. Frank looked after him, an 
they both looked after Diana’s grave, the site of which she had 
chosen in happier days. That’s all. 

If there is a longer, duller, and generally more stupendous story 
extant than Mary, the Queen of the House HA David, long may we 
be preserved from the duty of perusing it for the benefit of other 
= It tells how a reformed rake called Sir Charleroy de 

riffin went crusading in 1290, became acclimatized after the 
Crusade, and married a Jewess called Rizpah; how to them was 
born a daughter called Miriamne; how they quarrelled, and Sir 
Charleroy went back to London and went mad; how Miriamne 
was converted to Christianity, went to London, cured her father, 
brought him back to Palestine, and reconciled him and her mother ; 
how they died, and Miriamne married a chaplain called Cornelius 
Woelfkin ; how between them they founded a sisterhood and 
made a plan to regenerate the world; and how Miriamne died 
and her plans came to nothing. All the people mentioned prosed 
and preached to each other in the baldest possible American with 
a fluency and a self-complacent wearisomeness of reiteration 
which are simply heart-breaking and maddening. Every incident 


_ in the book is mentioned above (except about three trifling ones), 
and its length is enormous, It is the sort of book to make the 
| reader curse all books, and wish the world had never been made. 
| Procul oh procul este, everybody! Dr. Talmage writes an intro- 
| duction to say that there never was such a book—thank Heaven, 

he is right there—and that it has “all the fascinations of ro- 

mance.” Also, that there is nothing like women—which is true 
|—and that “O what a multitude of women in heaven! Mary, 
_Christ’s mother, in heaven, Elizabeth Fry in heaven. Charlotte 
Elizabeth in heaven. The mother of Augustine in heaven, 
The Countess of Huntingdon is in heaven”—in short, the preface 
is in the best style of rabid American popular preaching, and 
the book is worthy of it. “And now,” says Dr. Talmage, “ I will 
leave you in the hands of Dr.Walsh.” He does. For the moment 
we rejoice, but it is nothing to our joy when we escape from Dr. 
Walsh's detestable hands, and proceed instantly to forget all about 
him and his drivelling story. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


Fury Years Ago is not @ novel, but it is doing it but scant 
justice to say that it is more amusing than many novels, The 
author's desire, we learn from his preface, was to “ present a 
picture of society in this country as it was when the Queen 
ascended the Throne.” The keynote of the book is contained in 
another sentence of the preface:—‘ Meantime, remember this. 
As nearly as possible, fifty years ago, the eighteenth century passed 


away. It died slowly; its end was scarcely marked.” Such of 
our readers as are old-fashioned enough to have read Gibbon’s 
great History may remember the lel which he draws between 
| the state of modern Europe and that of the Roman Empire under 
_ the Antonines. The historian seems scarcely aware of any material 
difference between the two; Marcus Aurelius could travel a as 
fast as Gibbon could; if Gibbon undertook a sea voyage he was 
at the mercy of the wind and tide, just as Marcus Aurelius was 
seventeen centuries before him. Gunpowder and printing had 
| both, it is true, been invented since the times of the Romans, but 
neither of these great inventions had been developed. ye 
| Archbishop Whately’s theory is true, that paper is the real Y 
important invention, for any one could conceive the idea 
movable types, but without cheap paper they are valueless. Fifty 
years ago newspapers had not arisen, and poetry was tottering to 
its fall, What the newspapers were we can gather from Lamb's 


* Fifty Years Ago. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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essay; poetry, overdone by Scott, B: and the Lake 
school, was pronounced unsaleable by great bookseller of 
the period. “If you could write a good cookery-book, now,” 


now read L. E. L., and if they are more familiar with the name 
of Mrs, Norton, this is due more to her piteous story and to 
George Meredith’s novel than to her writings, Both these ladies’ 
portraits appear in the very interesting and complete series of 
portraits of celebrities with which the book is enriched. In 
most cases these portraits have autograph signatures attached, and 
one has an opportunity of omagseing what shocking hands they 
wrote a ago. One modern development is far from being 
an unmix good; we mean the disappearance of the “ delicate 
Italian hand ” affected by ladies fifty years ago, before what George 
Eliot calls “the present uncial period.” Fitty years ago there was 
a distinct male and female script, just as in Sweden at this day 
there are men’s loaves and women’s loaves; nowadays few of us 
have not received letters which leave us entirely in the dark as to 
the writer's sex. 

Demonstrativeness, if we may coin a word, seems to have been 
crushed out of us moderns by the hurry amid which our lives are 
spent. The tear of sensibility seldom bedews our manly cheeks, 
while our ideas of amusement are utterly opposed to those of fifty 
years ago.’ “A picture by Du Maurier in Punch once re nted a 
man singing a comic song at an‘ At Home.’ Nobody laughed ; some 
few faces expressed wonder ; some, pity ; some, contempt; a few, 
indignation; but not one face smiled, Consider the dif- 
ference ; in the year 1837 every face would have been broadened 
out in a grin.” ’Arry, Mr, Besant acutely points out, is a 
survival; just as the comb in the coster girl’s back hair is 
a survival of the Spanish combs and mantillas which came into 
vogue during the Peninsular War. Taine remarks of us at the 
present day, “Les Anglais parlent extrémement bas,” and con- 
trasts the quiet of an eth cond with the noise of Arabs or 
“ meridionals.” Walter Scott, in a letter to Joanna Baillie, dated 
Paris, 1815, remarks, “All our young men (officers) pique them- 
selves on imitating the Duke of Wellington in nonc ce and 
coolness of manner.” This, no doubt, was the thin edge of the 
wedge, which since that period has broadened until it has swept 


ower the comic song, the practical joker, Bob Sawyer, Mr. 
Led , and all those boisterous forms of amusement of which. 
we with wonder in the works of Theodore Hook and Albert 


Smith, and in a lesser degree in Pickwick, that prose idyl of 
cockney life, fit swan-song of the “quiet century ” which, as Mr. 
Besant reminds us, really lingered on till the death of William IV. 
Sam Weller was quite satisfied with the-day-but-one-before- 
poten per. In-London, too! What a contrast to our 

verish fifth editions and special editions! As Lamb says of 
an old paper, “ We resent the stale thing as a sort of affront.” 
Here isa picture of a cabriolet, with the driver hed upon 
a sort of et on the right side. Is this the cause or 
the effect of the rule of keeping to the left in driving, which 
obtains in no country except our own? This was the vehicle 
which, with three people squeezed into it besides the driver, 
was seen to proceed at a rapid pace up Goswell Street to 
Mrs. Bardell’s door, on the day of the memorable excursion 
to the “Spaniards ”—there is a picture of the “ Spaniards” in 
Mr. Besant’s book—and in which Mr. Pickwick talked to the 
driver as he drove to the “Golden Cross.” There is no drawing 
of a hackney-coach; the ancestor, we presume, from which the 
modern four-wheeler has been evolved. Speaking of the worship 
of horseflesh in 1837, ourauthor says of the young Londoner that 
“ to ride was his greatest ambition,” but he does not discuss the 
effect which this ambition had upon the legs of that remote period. 
That part of the garments of fifty years ago which Miss Griselda 
Oldbuck observed that “it did not become a leddy to parti- 
culareeze” bore remarkable tribute to the horsey tastes of the 


time. Mr. Pickwick’s gaiters are immortal. Micawber wore a 
species of compromise. We are surprised to see a portrait of Sir 
cis Burdett in trousers. He was one of the last men who 


habitually wore top-boots. Nowadays, we only see them on the 
—< stable helps, travestied as postboys at a wedding. 

uch information on the subjects of drink and dress may be 
obtained from a careful perusal of Jos Sedley’s proceedings between 
Southampton and London. Jos selected “a crimson satin, 
embroidered with gold butterflies, and a black and red velvet 
tartan with white stripes and a rolling collar, with which, and a 
rich blue satin stock and a gold pin, consisting of a five- 
barred gate and a horseman, in pink enamel, jumping over 
it....” If we fill up the black and white outline of Count 
@Orsay’s waistcoat, &c., in the portrait here given with these 
colours, we can form some idea of the general appearance of 
that mirror of fashion. As for drinks, Jos, “after a copious 
breakfast, thought a glass of sherry necessary at Winchester. At 
Alton he imbibed some of the ales for which the place is famous, 
At Farnham he partook of a dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, 
French beans, and a bottle of claret. He was cold over Bagshot 
Heath, and took some brandy and water, and when he drove into 
town he was as full of wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry brandy 
and tobacco, as the steward’s cabin of a steam-packet.” A 
eg nowadays—but we blush to compare the man of to-da 

th such giants. The ideal hero of the Fleet turnkey too 

“ twelve ~~ of ale a day, and never left off smoking even at his 
meals.” Compare Dean Stanley's funeral sermon on Dickens, and 
the drinking habits of all the Pickwickians. What would Addison 
have done nowadays? 


“Every fellow with a moustache and a cigar is a low fellow,” 
said Major Pendennis. The moustache has been tolerated since 
the Crimean War, but many people even in 1888 are secretly of 
the Major’s opinion. » we believe that many ern 
smokers have adopted the cigarette, not because they like it, but 
because they think that no one can blame them for smoking such 
a thing—“ is it not a little one” ?—and becauss can throw it 
away without a pang whenever they see their maiden aunts or 
other unsympathetic persons approaching. Notice the Turkish 
pipe among the yataghans, &c., in the drawing of the young 

israeli. It requi some courage, at the time when that 
en was drawn, to avow that one smoked a pipe; but the 

tern pipe carried with it a flavour of great voyages, of houris 
and bulbuls, and all the picturesque Orientalisms which Lord 
Byron had made fashionable. “Such a man, my dears,” said Miss 
Wirt of the Duke of Sussex, “ but, alas! addicted to smoking.” 
Look at the endless pictures which Leech drew on the subject of 
smoking in railway carriages, and com the toleration of 
’88 with the “survival” which we on the walls of our rail- 
way stations, menacing any one smoking in any part thereof with 
40s. fine and removal from the company’s premises. What would 
be the fate of an “ intending traveller” when “removed from the 
company’s premises”? Would he have to buy blue spectacles and 
pretend to . lame, according to an illustrious precedent, and then 
return to the station and buy a fresh ticket, making believe to be 
somebody else ? or would he have to bathe in many waters and 
be unclean until the evening ? 

Mr. Besant says nothing of the decline and fall of wigs. Tho 
they were fallen from their high estate, an observant man might 


have found plenty of wigs in 1837. Hair-powder, too—did 
not Sergeant Snubbin wear hair-powder ? at 
both must have offered to the practical j Instead, however, 


oker 
of blaming him for his omissions, let us be grateful for what we 
find in his old curiosity shop, and bear in mind the words of his 
preface :— 

In compiling even such a modest work as the present one is constantly 
attended by a haunting dread of having forgotten something necessary 
to complete the picture... . At this very last moment the Spirit of 
Memory whispers in my ear, “ Did you remember to speak of the high 
fireplaces, the open chimneys—up which half the heat mounted—the broad 
hobs, and the high fenders, with the fronts pierced, in front of which 
people’s feet were always cold? Did you remember that the pin of the 
period had its head composed of a separate piece of wire rolled round ? 
that steel pens were either as yet unknown, or were precious and costly 
things? that the quill was always wanting a fresh nib? that the wax 
match did not exist ? that in the country they still used the old-fashioned 
brimstone match ? that the nightlight of the period was a rush candle 
stuck in a tin cylinder full of holes ? and that all the ladies’ dresses had 


and eyes behind ? 


NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF HEREFORDSHIRE.* 


HIS book is brought out under the auspices of the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club. If Herefordshire bird-life bas 
somewhat suffered from the draining of swamps, it is in other 
respects greatly favoured by the physical features that still remain, 
The whole country forms a oasis of hill and dale, well wooded 
and well watered, filled with meadows and orchards, in the midst of a wild 
waste of hills of considerable ps hg of great extent. To the south 
and south-west are the Forest of , the Monmouthshire hills, and the 
Black Mountains; to the north-west lie the wide range of hills which, be- 
ginning in Radnorshire and Breconshire, stretch onwards to the sea; on 
the north, where the hills within the county are wilder and more desolate, 
they are contiguous with those of Radnorshire and Shropshire ; while the 
eastern side is bounded by a bleak open country, and the long range of the 
Malvern Hills. 
So runs the introduction to a book that is chiefly built upon the 
notes of the late Dr. Bull, a local enthusiast. One may forgive 
the gentle pedantry of an Isaac Walton, of a Gilbert White ora 
Charles Waterton; but whether the cause of local ornithology 
gains anything from such a ransacking of the poets for allusions 
such as we find here is perhaps a matter of opinion—it is a 
harmless foible at the worst. For the rest, this is a pleasant 
book, that betrays a wise discretion in all it does or does not do. 

Herefordshire lays claim to many British birds of rare occur- 
rence, and to some whose visits are so few and far between as to 
leave it doubtful whether they are entitled to be considered 
British birds at all. The Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail (4M. flava; 
the “ Yellow Wagtail” of the Continent) “ occurs regularly every 
season at Belmont, and from the length of its stay is almost sure 
to breed there.” We do not doubt it for a moment ; and, could it 
be proved, Herefordshire would have scored a triumph. 

Few things in this book please us more than the good case that 
is made out for the common starling, perhaps our favourite bird. 
And “ the gardeners make no complaints against the starling here,” 
our authors say. Nor should we, if he would not pick off all the 
blossoms from our primrose and polyanthus plants and lay them 
inarow. But forall this, we love the starling, who seems the 
very spirit of the summer day as he sits outside our window with 
drooping tremulous wings and a ae sounds like rippling 
water. And everything he does he adroitly ; we love 
the starling. Alas! his ranks have been sadly thi these 
wintry times. This book notices the fact, with which most of us 
are familiar, that both starlings and wood-pigeons may be divided 
into two general classes—those which frequent the haunts of men 


* Notes on the Birds of Herefordshire. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. Hereford : 1888, 
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ot those which do not; and that these differ remarkably in their 
its. 

Local uses of words are touched upon throughout the book. 
“ With country folk the crow is used as a symbol of independence. 
A Herefordshire girl who had a good place and was doing well, 
sent a mi to her companion not to be in too great a hurry to 

t out, for ‘service was not all golden crows.’” The custom of 
p ater spring corn with strychnine to protect it from disease 
is singled out for censure, which we heartily endorse. This 
cruel habit results in the wholesale poisoning of rooks, whereas 
“ carbolic acid ” keeps off blight and rooks, and is cheaper than 
strychnine to boot. 

Ravens are, as we should expect to find, fairly abundant still in 
Herefordshire; building annually in the Black Mountains and 
elsewhere. One of the most interesting articles—that, at least, 
which will attract the most notice—is that on the Great Black 
Woodpecker (Picus martius). The interest of the subject will 
justify a somewhat long quotation :— 

There can be no doubt, however, of its having been observed on several 

occasions in Herefordshire [the italics are our own]. Captain Mayne Reid 
saw two specimens in the woods near his residence at Frogmore, Koss, and 
noted the occurrence in the Live Stock Journal. The Rev. Clement Ley 
saw the Great Black Woodpecker at Ruckhall Wood, Eaton Bishop, about 
the year 1874, and pointed it out to his cousin, Mr. Edward du Buisson, 
who also saw it there. On writing to Mr. Ley on the subject, he replies 
that “ he has not the least doubt about it,” and adds. . . “ The last occasion 
on which I heard it was in 1876, on Mount Edgecombe, in Devonshire, 
when standing with my daughter close to a thick oak coppice, and waiting 
for a few minutes we got a fine view of the bird.” Mr. D. R. Chapman 
also saw the Great Black Woodpecker at Belmont . .. in the spring of 
1879. His attention was called to it by his son, as it flew from a copse to 
a tree standing in open ground. To make sure of the species, he crawled 
along the meadow for some sixty or seventy yards, and was rewarded by a 
clear view of the bird. 
Now, coming from independent witnesses, of good credit in their 
own districts, this deserves every attention. The claims of the 
Great Black Woodpecker (who inhabits the pine forests of various 
countries) to beconsidered a British bird, have never, so far as we 
know, been formally admitted. The Jbis Catalogue (1883) and 
the last edition of Yarrell will have nothing to say to it. The 
Great Black heey cay is familiarly called by the Norwegians 
Gertrude’s Bird. @ quaint eben, quoted from Thorpe in 
Fraser’s Magazine, is given as follows :— 

Our Lord in His wanderings on earth, accompanied by St. Peter, came 
to a woman who wore a red hood on her head, who was engaged in baking. 
The wanderers were weary and hungry ; and our Lord begged the woman, 
whose name was Gertrude, to give Him a cake. She took a little dough, 
and set it on to bake, but little as it was when it was set on, it soon filled 
the whole pan. Thinking this too much for alms, she took a smaller quan- 
tity, and again began to bake; but this also grew as large as the first. 
Gertrude then took still less dough, but this cake, too, swelled until it was as 
large as the others, Then said the woman, “ You must go without alms, 
for all my bakings are too large for you!” Then was Our Lord wroth, 
and said unto Gertrude, “ Because thou gavest me nothing, thou shalt for 
punishment become a bird. Thou shalt seek thy ~~ food between the 
wood and the bark, and drink only when it rains.” The words were no 
sooner spoken than the woman was transformed into the ‘‘ Gertrude bird,” 
and flew away eer the kitchen chimney. And to this day she is seen 
with a red hood and black body, coloured by the chimney soot. 

When we consider how long the Red-leg Partridge has now been 
acclimatized in England it is certainly singular that it should 
have only occurred in Herefordshire about five times. We com- 
mend the following to some of our neighbours :—“ The preserva- 
tion of game in a country district is an object of much higher 
importance to the public than it would seem to be at first sight. 
It is the amusement afforded by game that brings the squire’s 
friends around him ; it is the game which keeps mansions occupied 
in remote districts of the country duri the dreary months of 
winter; it is the game which bri rich strangers into the 


_ country, and gives to the district the advantages of resident 


wealth.” And what is true of game is true of fox-hunting also. 

The extracts which we have given will show that this isa 
pleasant book. British ornithology owes a debt to such local 
societies as the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, whose careful 
observation more than justifies their existence, and whose pub- 
lished records are a labour of love. 


NEW PRINTS. 


MONGST new prints we must mention with praise a careful 
and excellent mezzotint which Mr. T. Wilson, of Edinburgh, 

has just published. Mr. R.S. Clouston has executed it from a 
good portrait by Mr. R. Herdman of Dr. John Campbell Shairp, 
incipal of the United College St. Andrew's, and Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. Messrs. George Rowney & Co. are publishing 
two coloured lithographs by Mr. M. H. Long, after Turner's 
“ Ramsgate” and “ Mouth of the Humber” in the National 
ery. Tous they appear tormented and fantastic masses of 
yellow and of purple blue standing in no pleasant relation to each 


other, and most far-fetched as an expression of storm and gleam. | jils 


Some of Turner’s wonderful invention in arrangement of details is 
there, and that is the most that can be said for them. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE extinction of the liberties of Switzerland by that soi- 
disant pape of liberty the French Republic has always 
been regarded as one of the most important events of the whole 
period, It completely justified the conduct of the 


other European States towards France, and it converted, as is well 
known, many amiable and gifted, but not politically-head 

ms who had hailed the dawn of the Revolution ii 

élemy, whose py (1) have just been calendared in the 
French equivalent of our Rolls Series by M. Kaulek, was French 
Am or in Switzerland from 1792 to 1797, the very eve of 
the seizure. The reviewer, even if he be responsible and far from 
indolent, certainly feels, and we think the reader will feel, the 
want of a brief summary indicating the contents of the most 
important documents the general drift of the rest. But it is 
impossible to read the volume, even partially and cursorily, with- 
out perceiving the signs of the wolf-and-lamb procedure usual in 
all such cases, and perhaps never more usual than when the wolf 
is a Republic. 

M. Bernard Perez’s book on the education of infants is not a 
new book (though it announces itself as entiérement refondue), and 
therefore we need not give it any very lengthy notice (2). It has 
received praise, we know, from expert authorities, and there is no 
doubt that, both in its earlier form and in the present, the best 
intentions and a considerable eter mie of the subject are visible 
in every page. But we cannot praise M. Perez for his compliance 
with the modern fad of “unsectarian” education, of complete 
neutrality on what he is pleased to call metaphysical questions. 
Nor do we call it exact “neutrality ” to recommend as a sufficient 
and final explanation of death that “you become bones and smell 
badly.” Moreover, putting this grand question aside, we are 
obliged to deplore in M. Perez a tendency to the fiddle-faddling, 
habit of never letting children 
alone, of constantly supervising, and directing, and training, and 
developing, and applying a kind of ic ars topiaria to the 
hapless human tree. Tight bodily may be, is, a bad 
thing; but how much worse is tight moral and mental lacing! 
Punish what you know to be wrong, inculcate (not too boringly) 
what you know to be right; and, while doing these two things, 
let the human plant _— as straight and free asit can. That is 
educational heresy for the day, perhaps; but it is educational 
orthodoxy for all time. 

M. Louis Ulbach has given in La Csardas (3) collection of 
lively newspaper articles respecting visits (chiefly as “ representa- 
tive of literature”) to most of the capitals of Europe. One of 
these tells how he was present at the Lord Mayor's dinner to 
Literature in 1881. He met there a certain “ Fl, Burnan, adapta- 
teur acharné,” and a certain “ P. Gilbert, auteur dramatique po 
laire original.” Who can these be? This is the only Eng 
paper; but the others are numerous and readable. 

here are some people who become very angry when you praise 
M. de Pontmartin (4); nevertheless we shall continue to do so 
when he deserves praise. It is never possible to agree with him 
during a whole book, a whole essay, or even a whole page; but it 
is seldom ible to read a , oF an essay, and never possible 
to read a book, without folie, something good. We wish he 
could leave Sainte-Beuve alone ; but, considering the doings of the 
biographic ghouls, and the former relations of the dead and the 
living critic, M. de Pontmartin would not be M. de Pontmartin if he 
did. The best thing in the present volume is a vigorous onslaught 
on the Russian novel, an onslaught which was greatly wanted. 

Another book of critical essays, that of M. Emmanuel des 
Essarts (5), is much more even, much more trustworthy, and on 
much more important subjects; but it is not quite so readable, If 
anybody wants a collection of just and moderate thoughts on 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, 
Quinet, and half a dozen others, he may find them here. But, as 
a rule at any rate, justice and moderation merely by themselves are 
not enticing literary qualities, and M. des Essarts, who writes well, 

ight sometimes with advantage — : himself less severely in hand. 

mong books of education we have a Grammaire frangaise 
devant histoire, by M. Delon (Hachette), which is full of myste- 
rious things like this :— 
KA, KI, KWA—qui, que, quoi, quelqu’un, quelque-chose. 

After which the reader will be glad to hear that “ nous allons 
voir MA et NA, indicateurs des objets éloignés, dégager de cette idée 
de Jointain celle d’absent.” That is very interesting and very kind 
of maand NA. Ah, who will deliver us from the Aryans? M. 
Boielle has continued his school selections from Victor Hugo 
by a second volume from Notre Dame de Paris (Williams & 

orgate). Mr. Granville S has put together a useful little 
book of Elementary French Exercises (Rivingtons), and M. 
Belcour a set of Lnglish Proverbs with French Equivalents 
(Hachette), The word proverb is rather widely construed, but 
the phrases are mostly in common use and the French equivalents 
oul “ By hook cook” is an odd misprint, though. 

In the Art and Letters (Boussod, Valadon et Cie) the 
most important articles are continuations. But M. Ernest Chesneau 
has a good one on Rossetti under the title “ Lilith.” The illus- 
trations to M. de Mau t’s “ Afloat” and to M. Th, Gautier 
* “ Red Gendarme” are very pretty. We cannot say quite so 
much of the plates from M, Mercié’s designs and sculptures, which 
seem to us somewhat lacking in sculpturesque quality. 


(1) Papiers de Barthélemy, Publiés par Jean Kaulek. Paris: Alcan. 

(2) L’éducation morale dés le berceau. Par B. Perez. Deuxitme 
édition. Paris: Alcan. 

(3) La Csardas. ParL. Ulbach, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Souvenirs dun vieux critique. Par A. de Pontmartin. Neuvitme 
série. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(5) Portraits de maitres. Par E. des Essarts. Paris: Perrin. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE first volume of Dean Church’s collected essays — Miscel- 
laneous Essays (Macmillan & Co.)—to be completed in five 
neat, well-printed volumes, Globe octavo, opens appropriately 
with an essay on Montaigne, originally published in 1857. The 
choice must imply honour to the father of essays, as several of the 
author’s essays, including two in the present volume, are earlier 
compositions. As critic, Dean Church writes in a judicious, if not 
a genial, spirit of “the old Gascon gentleman who first vindicated 
for prose the liberty of unscholastic writing”; as moralist, his 
final estimate of Montaigne, elaborated in a full-le h study of the 
old essayist, is perhaps not altogether supported by the original 
self-revelation of the Essais, Not every reader who accepts the 
livre de bonne foy with responsive cordiality will be prepared to 
d its ness of language as indicative of Montaigne’s 
“ bestial love of impurity.” The conjunction of critic and moralist 
in Dean Church’s essay does not tend to a perfect harmony. There 
is much in the paper, however, of acute observation, expressed 
with admirable point, that will delight all readers of Montaigne. 
The remaining essays comprise an interesting paper on Cassiodorus, 
the “ Letters of Pope Gregory I.,” a review of certain well-known 
books on Brittany—in which Mr. T. A. Trollope and M. Emile 
Souvestre are quoted—and an article on the Ottoman Turks, 
suggested by a French translation of Von Hammer's history. It 
scarcely remains to add that there is excellent reading as well as 
variety of subject in the volume. 

The Serpent of Eden, by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Val d’Eremao 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), is a “ philological and critical essay ” 
on the temptation of Eve, which professes to be an interpretation 
of Gen. iii. “ satisfactory to science and human reason.” So far 
as the author's “new theory ” involves the identity of the serpent, 
“more subtle than any beast of the field,” with the “old Serpent 
called the Devil and Satan” in the Apocalypse, it can hardly be 
said to possess the novelty claimed for it. Taking the Serpent to 
be one of Satan’s appellations, he contends that Satan is meant 
in Gen. iii., to the exclusion of any visible serpent. He rejects, 
in a word, the general interpretation that assumes a “ merely 
bestial serpent,” or a “ possessed ” or “apparitional” serpent, and 
argues that the temptation was consummated by the possession of 
Eve by the Serpent, otherwise called Satan. 
variably, yet quite intelligibly, Satan spoke to Eve’s mind and soul.” 
Here, if anywhere, is the novelty of Dr. d’Eremao’s interpretation, 
though how it can be said to reconcile science and reason is by no 
means clear. In support of his thesis the author endeavours to prove 
that serpent-worship was at no time universal, that it is entirely 
unconnected with the received interpretation of the temptation in 
Eden, and that much of it was what he calls indirect worship and 
mere symbolism. The serpent, he argues, ‘‘ would very naturally 
have become the object of detestation and abomination to man 
rather than the object of his love and worship,” if regarded as the 
instrument of his fall. This view entirely ignores the influence 
of fear as a potent source of worship. 

Scientific literature of a popular kind appears to thrive in 
America. An excellent handbook for inquiring young people 
with a taste for mechanics is Mr. O’Conor Sloane’s Home Peer 
ments in Science (Sawpson Low & Co.) This is a reprint of 
papers originally published in a New York journal. It is written 
in a clear, forcible style, and the admirable expository method 
of the author is reinforced by some hundred engravings of 
uncommon merit. The most inexpert of young experimentalists 
can hardly fail to become a practised hand by the study of this 
capital guide. The object lessons are admirably calculated to 
train both eye and hand. This book is an indirect but striking 
proof of the great development of technical education in America, 
where handbooks for use in laboratory and workshop are remark- 
ably numerous and good. 

p Prmorroamat and geologists are impartially drawn upon in the 
compilation of Mr. W. J. Cassidy’s Age of Creation (Toronto: 

iggs). The result is not a bad example of a class of books 
that is already too exuberant. Mr. Cassidy is perhaps needlessly 
apprehensive of a general opposition to his attempt to reconcile 

e teachings of science and the literal interpretation of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. We like his attachment to the earlier geo- 
logists, and profess a kind of secret respect for the old faith 
in cataclysmic oa. Sentiment of this kind may be the in- 
alienable portion of a man’s temperament, co-existing with a 
scientific faith altogether opposed to its logical inferences. 

The New Social Order, by John Fordyce, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.), merits the respect due to all honest endeavour to 
illuminate the people. It is intended to demonstrate the benefi- 
cial influences of Christianity in the social community, contrasted 
with the condition of the world under the Roman Emperors in the 
pre-Christian era. We cannot say that the book-is one of the 
most readable of the innumerable antidotes to Gibbon. “ Ad- 
— to the People,” as it is, let us hope that it will reach the 

ie. 
me olden South Africa (Whittingham & Co.) is a comprehensive, 
and apparently trustworthy, survey of the gold-fields in the Trans- 
vaal and Swazieland, compiled by Mr. Edward P. Mathers, whose 


account of the numerous mines is full of the most useful kind of L 


information. Mr. Mathers is a firm believer in the future of the 
South African gold-fields. He is also an explorer and investigator, 
who in person writes of that which he has seen. His book is well 
illustrated by maps and statistical tables. 

We have also received an “ authorized ” translation of Professor 


“ Internally and 


Kirchhoff’s Volapiik, third edition (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; 

Volapiik, prepared for the English-speaking public by Klas August 

Linderfelt (Milwaukee: Caspar) ; ton, Voicg and Gesture, 

by Rupert Garry (Bemrose) ; Te/ us Why! by Gertrude Heath 

mpson Low & Co.); Britain’s Early Faith, by W.J. Anderdon, 

.J. (Burns & Oates); Derryreel (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) ; and 
The Dawn of the Twentieth Century (Field & Tuer). 
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